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Your ear 


is our customer 


One of the big jobs of Bell Labora- 
tories is to make it possible for you 
to hear clearly and without strain 
when you use the telephone. 


So Bell Laboratories scientists 
study what happens inside as well 
as outside your ear when you hear. 
For sound changes the minute it 


WHAT DOES SHE HEAR UP THERE IN THE AIR? ... The young / «dy 
is suspended on a steel netting in a soundproofed room at ‘ell 


Telephone Laboratories. From the loudspeakers in front of her cme 


sounds differing in frequency and intensity. She seeks to tell 


from another, recording her judgment by pressing a switch. M 


while, as a check on what happens within her ear, electrical mea 


ments of the same sounds are made by picking them up thr 


a small tube just inside the ear canal. Tests like this on 1 


people help build easier listening into your telephone sy: 


enters the ear, and measurements 
made even an inch away won't do. 


By learning what happens when 
you hear, Bell Laboratories make 
familiar voices easy to identify by 
telephone, This is just one part of 
their continuing effort to make serv- 
ice better and to keep it low in cost. 
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—A great research organization tion. O 
working to bring you the best pos 

sible telephone service at the lowes 

possible cost. 
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Can You Afford New Offices ? 


Ir your business needs new offices, and 
you’ve been wondering how you could 
afford them, you might draw on the ex- 
perience of the Occidental Life In- 
surance Company. This California firm 
has new offices that will pay for them- 
selves in 5 years from rent savings alone. 
Additional savings will result from de- 
creased turnover, lower overhead, and 
increased office production. Details will 


showing how new offices can pay for 
themselves. A new film produced by the 
Wood Office Furniture Institute develops 
this savings plan, and if you can see it, 
you might get some ideas there. The 
June issue of American Business will 
also give: Results of an employer-em- 
ployee communications survey, the story 
behind Barker Brothers home furnish- 
ings stores in Los Angeles, and details of 











a Milwaukee company’s experience in cut- 
ting down from 2,500 wartime employees 
to a peacetime level of 500 workers. 


be found in next month’s magazine, in 
the “Offices of American Business” sec- 
tion. Other similar stories will follow, 
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FREE BOOKLET 
On How To 
Pre-Check 
Assumptions 

On Marketing Facts 


Every executive who is planning 
a new selling program will wel- 
come the practical suggestions 
in this booklet on how to pre- 
check assumptions about com- 
petition, markets, or advertis- 
ing-selling methods. 


This explains how market sur- 
veys can be used to obtain 
accurate, up-to-date informa- 
tion and eliminate costly guess 
work. Because field reports made 
by one’s own sales representa- 
tives do not have an objective 
viewpoint, they frequently fail 
to present the true situation. 
Personal surveys by an outside 
organization specially trained 
for this work produce depend- 
able, unbiased data upon which 
market plans can be made with 
safety. 


Our new booklet on market re- 
search summarizes the work to 
be done in planning various 
types of market surveys. It is 
based on more than 25 years of 
experience in helping clients in 
many diversified lines of busi- 
ness solve difficult marketing 
problems. A copy will be sent 
upon request. Asking for it will 
not obligate you in any way. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Dept. 5AB, 79 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Please send your free booklet on 
market research. 
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Beer Drinkers 
To the Editor: 


A friend of mine called my attention 
to a short editorial in a recent issue of 
American Business under the caption, 
“Beer Drinkers.” 

We thought you might be interested 
in some of the things this industry is do- 
ing which has not been as indifferent to 
the retail situation as might be implied 
by your editorial. 

First, we have the Brewers’ Industry 
Foundation which includes those who 
produce well over 80 per cent of the 
volume of our industry. The Foundation 
maintains a field organization in a good 
many states to make surveys of retail 
dealers and record instances where 
violations of regulations make the re- 
tailer objectionable to his community. 
This information is then called to the 
attention of local authorities with a 
recommendation that proper steps be 
taken to bring about corrections, includ- 
ing the suspension of a license if other 
means are not effective. 

While this work primarily concerns 
those retailers who bring disrepute upon 
the industry, most brewers and most 
wholesalers of beer are constantly using 
their influence for retailer betterment, 
over and above those required by the 
regulations of liquor control, health, 
and sanitary departments. The job is far 
from done, but we are seriously working 
at it and fully appreciate the value of 
eliminating undesirable places as_re- 
tailers of beer. 

I believe our own company has been 
the leader in this work, and as one 


(Courtesy Thomas A. Edison, Inc.) 





example I am sending you a copy of a 
booklet we prepared a year or so ago 
which has been very widely distributed 
to retailers of beer—not by our company, 
but by organizations which have far 
greater weight with the retailer, such 
as local Chambers of Commerce, State 
Liquor Control authorities, and other 
organizations interested in community 
welfare. These organizations have dis- 
tributed, under their sponsorship, over 
150,000 copies of this booklet, Public 
Opinion and the Beer Retailer.—W. T. 
Woopwarp, general sales manager, Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Union News for Employees 


To the Editor: 


In the headlines of your section for 
Employee and Industrial Relations in 
the April issue you refer to the absence 
of articles about unions in about 90 per 
cent of house organs today. 

There is seldom an issue of our Shop 
News without an article or two about 
our three unions; one serving the shop 
employees, one the employees of our 
engineering department, and the third 
for our manufacturing and general ac- 
counting department clerical employees. 

I am enclosing a copy of our last issue 
and refer you to the article on page 2. 

You may find even greater interest in 
our “Annual Report to Employees.” 
This is the eighth year of our publica- 
tion in its present form and the third 
year we have presented the annual re- 
port to employees. 

We are trying, as realistically as we 
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know how, to “keep our employees in- 
formed.” In presenting the annual re- 
port we have attempted to do so in such 
fashion and form as to make it clearly 
understood by all employees just what 
we have accomplished and how they had 
contributed to the over-all results. 

Reaction has been quite favorable, and 
there is evidence of a growing interest 
each year. The News is mailed to the 
home address of each employee and to a 
selected list of others in our community 
—S. R. Leacn, general auditor, York 
Corporation, York, Pa. 


Company Magazines as Public- 


Relations Tools 


To the Editor: 


In thinking about Arthur O. England’s 
article recently on employee publications, 
one point could have received stronger 
emphasis, and that has to do with the 
industrial editors themselves. 

While the onus has been placed on 
management for not appreciating and 
using house organs to full advantage in 
their public-relations programing, part 
of the difficulty rests on the editors of 
these publications. I think you will agree 
that management has had a great deal 
on its mind in the past few years and 
can be excused if problems of produc- 
tion, distribution, and sales have cap- 
tured the major part of its attention. 
The responsibility, then, to an extent 
has been resting on the editors to make 
themselves and their thinking better 
known to management. 

Today the trend to make house organs 
a real public-relations tool of manage- 
ment requires more than ever better 
educated, older, and more seasoned men 
and women on publication staffs. In the 
past too many editors were young men 
and women, paid low salaries for work 
which management thought important 
only to a certain extent. Being young, 
inexperienced, and low paid, they were 
treated accordingly by management. 

Editors in this field really came alive 
during the war years when both govern- 
ment and management realized they had 
a tool which could be used to combat 
absenteeism, waste, and other matters of 
vital importance at the time. Through 
the International Associations of Indus- 
trial Editors local chapters, editors have 
united to improve their standards of 
workmanship, to discover new and better 
ways of publishing material, to study 
techniques in presenting public-relations 
material, and to study how they can have 
a greater voice in management’s public- 
relations programing. 

As in all young professions—and I 
think industrial editing is a young pro- 
fession—there are problems and pitfalls. 
But they are being overcome. Energetic 
editors with sound thinking can and will 
eventually gain greater recognition of 
management. As that takes place, man- 
agement will make better use of house 
organs and they will become more and 
more effective in carrying management’s 
message to the employees.—Tuomas C. 
Roserts, public relations, New York, 
. ¥. 
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EVERY CARE HAS BEEN 
TAKEN to make the new Marchant Figuremaster easy on the 
eyes. Dial figures are 40% larger and are in easy-to-read 
straight lines for all three amounts, notably the keyboard 
entry ... clearly legible insignia, moulded into the tops 
of keys and controls, cannot be effaced ... all work areas 
are shadow-free. Designed to be the calculator most restful to 
the eyes as well as the most productive of fast, effortless, 
accurate work, the Figuremaster measurably delivers more 
CPO.* These and 14 other principal new features, combined 
with Marchant’s traditional supremacy in accuracy control, 
simplicity and silent-speed, establish the Figuremaster 
as the World’s foremost calculator. 


*Calculations Per Operator 


FIGURE FASTER 


Find out how the new Marchant 
Figuremaster can get out your 
figures faster and cheaper. Call 
the Marchant Man in your phone 
book today 


; MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
| Oakland 8, California Al 
; Without obligation, |. CO 
' I would like to see the Figuremaster 

: Please send me y 

‘ free information about the Figuremaster 


' Name 


; Address 





or just mail this coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 
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records. Uncovered, these facts can be worth their weight in gold. 5 the 
Vital data can be brought to light quickly and economically all so 


through an up-to-date sales analysis. It can assist you in fore- skilled 
unemy 
man 


casting sales, in re-arranging territories, in reducing selling costs, 


in stepping up profits. In short, it can become a most accurate ‘ 
ere 


guide to more profitable avenues of business. not p 
STATISTICAL’S experience and complete facilities in tabu- pensa' 
lating, calculating and typing provide a dependable source to con- agrees 


vert your records into valuable selling ammunition. We are geared and le 
better 
unemp 
plete « 


to do the complete job for you or handle any phase of it. 
It will pay you to phone our nearest office for complete in- 
formation. 


John 
f Av 
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California has both an unem- 
ployment problem and a labor 
shortage. There is some unemploy- 
ment, mostly of untrained, un- 
skilled people, many of whom were 
taught to do one simple operation 
during the war and have never 
learned anything else. These 
people were paid high wages; they 
demand similar wages today, yet 
have no skills to warrant such 
wages. The result is both tragic 
and expensive. On the other hand, 
there is a considerable demand for 
many skills. Good men in the 
graphic arts industry are scarce. 
There is a demand for skilled men 
in the wood-working trades, and 
all sorts of other employers need 
skilled men. It scems silly to pay 
unemployment compensation to a 
man whose skills are so meager 
there is no market for them. Why 
not pay the unemployment com- 
pensation only if the recipient 
agrees to attend a trade school 
and learn a trade which offers a 
better chance of employment? Our 
unemployment benefits need com- 
plete overhauling by Congress. 


John W. Craig, vice president 
of Aveo Mfg. Corp., coined a new 
phrase recently which we consider 
especially descriptive and timely. 
He says that we have a group of 
“business hypochondriacs” who 
are spreading gloom and _ fore- 
casting disaster to the point where 
a simple headache has been built 
up into a serious illness. He thinks 
that easing of regulation “W” to 
allow 10 per cent down payments 
and 24 months to complete pay- 
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ments would release a tremendous 
volume of buying power. Then 
again, he agrees with the editors 
of this magazine that retail selling 
has broken down badly. Crosley, 
which is a major unit in Aveo, 
has broadened market analysis, 
sales forecasting, and inventory 
control, tripled its factory sales 
force and advertising program to 
combat current buying lethargy. 


The Todd Company, Inc., 
Rochester manufacturer of checks, 
checkwriters, and _ checksigners, 
has recently elected three new 
directors, two of whom are zone 
sales managers and one a factory 
branch manager. Of the 22 men on 
the Todd board 11 are in sales 
work or have sales backgrounds. 
Some other companies might well 
give similar emphasis to selling 
and sales background on rosters 
of boards of directors. Where a 
company’s board has at least half 
its directors composed of men with 
selling backgrounds there seems to 
be little danger of that company 
going stale because of neglect of 
sales problems. 


Hotel Service is improving. 
There are just enough hotels in 
this country with managements 
able to restore prewar courtesy, 
service, and accuracy to cause us 
to believe that hotels failing to do 
this have the wrong managers. St. 
Anthony Hotel at San Antonio, 
Texas Hotel at Ft. Worth, the 
good old Biltmore at Los Angeles 
were all overcrowded and hard- 
pushed during the war. No one 


complained very much about the 
fact that to some extent these 
splendid houses suffered a drop in 
courtesy and attention to guests. 
But, we are happy to state, it has 
been corrected, and the manage- 
ments and employees of these 
hotels seem to have put themselves 
wholeheartedly into a program of 
restoring prewar courtesy and 
service to guests. We wish we 
might say the same of more hotels, 
but some still have a long way to 
go in retraining employees. 


Price Reductions are being 
made for two reasons. One reason 
is intelligent, smart, and well- 
planned. The other reason is 
stupid, panicky, and useless. Time, 
Inc. has an intelligent reason for 
reducing advertising rates 3 per 
cent beginning July 4, 1949. Roy 
E. Larsen, president, explains this 
price reduction, in part: “We do 
this because we believe that in the 
long run our volume will be better 
maintained if we promptly rather 
than belatedly meet market con- 
ditions.” He explains that in- 
creased efficiency, improved 
manufacturing facilities, and a 
wholly mechanized office operation 
have enabled them to reduce costs. 
We salute Mr. Larsen for this 
smart move. On the other hand 
some companies are cutting prices 
blindly and just because they will 
not think out a better solution to 
a sagging sales curve. An unwar- 
ranted price reduction has 
crippled many a business which 
could careful study, 
found a better solution. 
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Sewell Avery is having his 
annual attack of vice president 
trouble again in 1949. But his 
troubles may be even more serious 
than the cat-and-dog fight among 
the top men at Ward’s. Apparent- 
ly Mr. Avery did not anticipate 
the splendid business opportunity 
offered to a retail and mail-order 
operator in the high level of em- 
ployment and excellent wages and 
farm income which this country 
has been enjoying. It is inevitable 
that Ward’s shall be compared 
with Sears. The latter company 
always outstripped Ward’s in 
growth and faith in the future. 
Mr. Avery has spent much time 
bragging about his skill in saving 
Ward’s from a threatened wreck. 
While Mr. Avery bragged about 
pulling Ward out of a bad slump, 
Col. Wood at Sears went right 
ahead planning and building so 
that Sears escaped the bad slumps 
that periodically hit Ward’s. 
Planning and expansion at Sears 
is a corporate policy which goes 
ahead year after year. At Ward’s 
it seems to depend upon the health 
of some top man’s liver. It’s too 
bad that customers, employees, 
stockholders, and suppliers of a 
great company must be at least 
partially dependent upon the 
whims of one man. 


Management by Whim, 
hunch, liver condition is not as 
uncommon as we may think. Many 
businesses suffer from the whims, 
fancies, and fears of one man, who 
gives and countermands orders 
based upon what he ate the pre- 
vious evening or whether his coffee 
tasted good at breakfast. But the 
companies which forge ahead 
steadily are managed by men who 
lay down broad policies, give 
skilled lieutenants long-range pro- 
grams to develop and implement. 
Decisions are based upon facts, 
not personal grudges or momen- 
tary hunches. Often the ability to 
make decisions based on carefully 
developed facts means the dif- 
ference between a company which 
makes steady progress and one 
which is always backing and filling 
to stay where it is. 
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Don C. Allen, councilman, 
Seventh District, Los Angeles, is 
doing a good job in working with 
industry to determine going wage 
rates for all major job classifica- 
tions. Los Angeles requires that 
the city pay rates comparable to 
private industry for the same 
work. With Francis M. Cummings, 
director, Bureau of Budget and 
Efficiency, City of Los Angeles 
Councilman Allen has _ recently 
completed a wage and salary sur- 
vey. City of Los Angeles, City 
Schools of Los Angeles, County of 
Los Angeles, and Los Angeles City 
Housing Authority combined fig- 
ures, then sent investigators to ob- 
tain figures from private industry. 
Wide differences in pay rates, bad 
misunderstanding of job descrip- 
tions, or poorly written job des- 
criptions hampered the work, but 
the report, completed in March 
1949, is a long step ahead. The 
cooperation of private industry in 
releasing figures for the study 
has been helpful. Perhaps other 
municipal, county, and _ state 
bodies would work more closely 
with private industry to establish 
a better understanding of wage 
rates everywhere. 


Clarence Francis, General 
Foods Corporation chairman, re- 
cently told the National Farm In- 
stitute that he favors creation of 
a “continuing committee on long- 
range farm policy, on_ the 
presidential level.” Mr. Francis 
also said, “neither the farmer nor 
anyone else should demand from 
our Government a perpetual and 
unchanging price support system 
as a vested interest, as something 
to which you believe you are en- 
titled.” And in speaking of prices 
he said, “We would rather buy 
higher and sell reasonably than 
buy too low and not sell at all.” 


Laurence LePage, writing in 
Railway Progress, pokes fun at 
the advertising of the railroad 
groups, terming their copy the 
“moanin’ low” theme. Mr. LePage 
is certainly correct in his criticism. 
Whenever a railroad executive is 
asked to speak, whenever he writes 


a piece for publication he com- 
plains, moans, whines, cries that 
the railroads are paid too little, 
that the Government subsidizes 
their competitors. His gloom 
reaches right down through the 
entire organization until every- 
body thinks railroads are doomed. 
Even the local, small-town freight 
agents have lost their one-time 
zeal for business, and we know of 
an agent who recently told a local 
merchant that his business could 
be better handled by the trucks. 
“We have so much paper work to 
do,” explained the agent, “we 
don’t have time to take care of 
this l.c.l. business.” No wonder 
more and more stuff moves by 
truck every day. 


Los Angeles has done a re- 
markable job of adjusting itself 
to a slightly lower key. To tell the 
truth, business has calmed down to 
a roar. But business is still good 
here, despite reports that the bot- 
tom has fallen out. Department 
store sales the week before Easter 
were considerably ahead of the 
same week in 1948. This is not 
wholly indicative of the business 
for the same week a year ago was 
after, and not before, Easter. But 
it shows that people are still buy- 
ing. Do not be alarmed about re- 
ports from your salesmen that 
merchants in southern California 
are not buying. This is being writ- 
ten from Los Angeles. Out our 
window we look down upon the 
world’s largest psychopathic ward 
—Pershing Square—crisscrossed 
with comfortable seats where thou- 
sands come to enjoy the sun and 
to air crazy views. But we are not 
influenced by this gathering of 
thimblewits. The city is making 
remarkable progress. This is just 
one of our many trips out here. 
In the past we have been told by 
responsible businessmen that the 
city and its amazing satellite 
towns were overexpanded, that 
the bottom will drop out, that real 
estate values will drop. For more 
than 30 years we have listened to 
dire predictions about this amaz- 
ing area. But it has doubled in 
population almost every 10 years. 
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The Miracle Merchants 
Of Ft. Worth 





Leonard’s Department Store shows the world how to 
move merchandise in tremendous volume. Here’s a 
lesson for every manufacturer in watching methods of 
Ft. Worth’s merchants, Marvin and Obie Leonard 





By Eugene Whitmore 


N THE October 1938 issue of 

American Business Ruel Mc- 
Daniel wrote about Leonard’s De- 
partment Store, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
merchants. He said: “Apparently 
they are really just starting, be- 
cause the older of the two brothers 
is only 41, and the spectacular 
rise and business methods attract 
more and more opportunities their 
way.” 


How right was Mr. McDaniel? 


In 1938 Leonard’s sales were $8,- 
000,000. Ten years later, in 1948, 
they had moved into a new store 
and sales were $26,000,000 for the 
year. 

Sales budget for 1949 is $38,- 
000,000 and the increase in sales 
for January 1949 is large enough 
to warrant the prediction that the 
budgeted figure will be achieved. 
Marvin Leonard expects 1950 
sales to reach $44,000,000 and in 


Saddles, bridles, and other riding essentials are featured in a variety of styles 


and models in this special, paneled shop in Leonard’s farm equipment store 
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that year another big expansion 
program is planned. 

What is the answer to Leon- 
ard’s big sales volume? Why has 
this organization built such a vol- 
ume, passing many other stores 
in larger cities, many of which are 
one or two generations older? 

After a week’s checking of every 
department in the Leonard opera- 
tion it seems there are three 
reasons for the Leonard popularity 
with consumers: 

1. Courtesy and friendliness of 
store personnel. 

2. Heavy stocks of merchandise 
which attract shoppers and create 
impulse buying. 

3. Leonard’s service to the com- 
munity it serves. 

Some observers would probably 
put price at the top of any list 
of reasons for the store’s volume. 
Price may have been the reason 
in the past. It is important today, 
because the store’s slogan is “more 
merchandise for less money,” and 
it is more than just a slogan. But 
many other factors seem to be 
more important than price. 

Leonard’s attempts to give 
every customer as many reasons 
for visiting the store as possible. 
Each year the store sponsors a 
Quilt Show, an exhibit of home- 
made quilts. In 1949 about 900 
quilts, some of them amazing, were 
exhibited. Thousands of people 
came to the store to see the quilts, 
remained to buy other merchan- 
dise. You can buy an automobile 
driver’s license any day of the year 
in the store; hunting and fishing 
licenses are also sold. At poll-tax 
time several attendants throughout 
the store sell poll-tax receipts. 

A large shoe shine and repair 
department in the basement at- 
tracts many people. There are 5 

(Continued on page 36) 
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GREATER LEONARD'S 
FARM STORE 


GREATER LEONARD'S 


“I THREE-HOUR FREE PARKING 


Leonard brothers, Marvin, above, 
d Obie, do not believe in frills 
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GREATER LEONARDS 
DEPARTMENT STORE 





GREATER LEONARD'S 
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ONE-HOUR FREE PARKING 


FOR CUSTOMERS 


The merchandising em- 
pire of Leonard brothers 
had sales of $26,000,000 
last year, compared with 
$8,000,000 in 1938. Reasons 
for such volume seem to 
be: Courtesy of employees, 
big stocks of attractive 
merchandise, and service 
the store renders to the 
community. Such things 
as free report cards for 
country schools and free 
motion pictures also help 
to build Leonard's volume 


- Sh 


Leonard’s baby shopper was devised by Marvin Leonard to take the fatigue out 
of shopping for mothers who must take their children with them all the time 
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Walter B. Tomlinson, left, secretary-treasurer, and George Gorton III, vice president and general manager, analyz 
sales forecast in preparation for setting up a projected production schedule. Forecasts are made 7 months in advance 


How to Keep Wages 


INCE 1941, employees at the 
George Gorton Machine Com- 


pany, Racine, Wisconsin, have 
received half a dozen wage in- 
creases. Prices of the company’s 
products have not been boosted 
proportionately, since most of 
these wage increases have been 
supported by increased productiv- 
ity. Higher production figures are 
partly the result of greater em- 
ployee effort, but they are largely 
attributable to a mechanical sys- 
tem of production control. 

It took a war to bring out 
Gorton Machine’s need for a bet- 
ter system of controlling produc- 
tion. Soon after World War II 
had started, the company was 
flooded with government orders for 
milling, engraving, and automatic 
screw machines. No plant conver- 
sion was necessary, since these 
were Gorton’s regular products. 
Something had to be done, how- 
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ever, to take care of the staggering 
number of orders that poured in 
from Uncle Sam. 

At that time, it was too late to 
install a completely new system 
of control, and so Gorton did the 
only thing possible—surrounded 
the situation with manpower and 
hoped for the best. The company 
did a creditable job of filling the 
government orders, but it realized 
how much better their results could 
have been with improved controls. 

The idea, therefore, was born 
during the war, but there was no 
chance to develop it until the 
shooting was over. Company offi- 
cials then did considerable investi- 
gating and eventually settled on 
a production-control system that 
revolves around International 
Business Machines equipment. 

Advantages of the new system 
are numerous. Gorton can quickly 
and accurately complete reports 


now that were virtually impossible 
under the old procedure. ‘The re- 
ports can be turned out by only a 
few employees, permitting those 
workers formerly assigned to 
manual posting, typing, etc., to be 
moved to other departments. Sav 
ings have been made through plant 
personnel cut-backs, since present 
controls indicate exactly how many 
workers will be needed on various 
jobs for the next few months. 
Manpower is thus conirolle 
and balanced along with produc 
tion, and there are no abrup 
layoffs or sudden spurts in hirin 
personnel. 

Gorton is able to appraise it 
dealer organization effort an 
make those changes the sales de 
partment deems necessary afte 
tabulating and reviewing sale 
analyses—which would have bee 
difficult and tedious under 
manual posting system. Gorto 
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The George Gorton Ma- 
chine Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin, has boosted its 
employees’ wages several 
times in recent years, but 
prices have not risen pro- 
portionately. The reason? 
Higher production due to 
the use of better controls 





By WH Vorris 


has world-wide distribution of its 
machines, and accessories are sold 
along with them. Problems are in- 
evitable in any wide-scale distri- 
bution setup, and Gorton was no 
exception. 

The company knew that some 
of its dealers pushed the sale of 
big machines that brought them a 
good profit, but were more or less 
indifferent to sales of accessories 
that brought comparatively small 
profit. Separating these dealers 
from those who were conscientious 
about all Gorton products would 
have been a difficult task a couple 
of years ago. But now it is a 
simple tabulating process, and a 
more active and aggressive dealer 
organization is the result. 

Various analyses are possible, 
including those which indicate 
areas where certain items are mov- 
ing rapidly or others where some 
items are scarcely moving at all. 
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Every operator is clocked in and out on every job through Gorton’s central dis- 
patch office, following the schedule set up by the production control department 


and Prices Down 


With these reports, future ship- 
ments can be distributed accord- 
ingly. Then, too, Gorton will know 
where its sales organization has 
its biggest jobs, and the areas 
with slow-moving items can be 
concentrated on. 

Other analyses show what type 
machine each dealer is ordering 
more than any other, and indicate 
which dealers are doing the most 
business in each line as well as 
total volume. 

To illustrate further what this 
new production control system has 
done for Gorton Machine, we could 
draw an imaginary comparison. 
If the government should suddenly 
order a large number of milling, 
engraving, and automatic screw 
machines, Gorton could determine 
in 24 hours how much time would 
be required to fill the order, as 
well as the manpower and equip- 

(Continued on page 42) 


Tabulated process sheets show the 
how, when, and where of operations 
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How New Orleans Mart 


Builds World Trade 





Foresight, hard work, and public spirit of a group of 
New Orleans businessmen make a big success of the 
International Trade Mart, which is stimulating busi- 
ness in foreign countries through Crescent City’s port 








The Belgium exhibit, above, was the first one to contract for space in the 
mart. Reynolds Metals, below, built a complete home to display its products 
































By pohn Garth 


NTERNATIONAL Trade Mart, 

opened late in 1948 in New 
Orleans, is fast becoming an im- 
portant influence in _ building 
foreign trade through the port of 
New Orleans. 

Late in March it was 90 per 
cent rented, with deals under way 
which, if closed, will sell out the 
last available bit of space. 

There are 90 tenants represent- 
ing 600 products in the building. 
These 600 products are the output 
of 46 states and 32 foreign coun- 
tries. Belgium was the first foreign 
country to rent space for exhibit 
purposes, and the Argentinian ex- 
hibit was formally opened March 
13, 1949. 

Operated somewhat like the 
furniture marts and other buying 
and selling centers, the building 
is in downtown New Orleans just 
off Canal Street and is being 
visited by 400 to 500 people daily. 
In the 19 business days of Febru- 
ary 20,000 visitors were recorded. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers’ agents, export rep- 
resentatives, and transportation 
companies are the chief users of 
space in the building. Some of the 
tenants are Aluminum Products, 
Inc., The American Fork & Hoe 
Co., Bauer & Black, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Chase Bag Co., Eastman 
Kodak Co., William L. Gilbert 
Clock Corporation, Honduras Ma- 
hogany Company, Johnson and 
Johnson, The Parker Pen Com- 


_ a iin pe ik et li 


Modernized and rebuilt from the wholesale house of A. Baldwin and Company, the International Trade Mart houses 
90 tenants representing 600 products, which are the output of 46 of our states and more than 30 foreign countries 


pany, G. D. Searle & Co., Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., and many others. 

International Trade Mart at- 
tempts to build foreign trade 
through the port of New Orleans 
whether the participants are ex- 
hibitors or not. To help build 
foreign trade, the organization 
publishes a regular trade or buy- 
ers-and-sellers bulletin. Some of 
the early results from this bulletin 
are especially interesting because 
they show how easy it may be 
for American manufacturers to 
replace any drop in domestic sales 
with foreign business. 

A small manufacturer in Smith- 
ville, Texas, sent in a description 
of an ironing board. Almost by 
return mail came an inquiry from 
Mexico City for a large quantity 
of the boards. 

Representatives of the Republic 
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of Mexico spent several days in 
New Orleans trying to buy twelve 
56-foot patrol craft. One boat 
builder wined and dined the visit- 
ing Mexicans for several days, 
never got around to quoting a firm 
price. Another boatbuilder, who 
exhibits at the Trade Mart, heard 
of the Mexicans’ needs through 
Mart executives, promptly quoted 
a price and presented sound 
specifications. The deal was closed 
almost immediately. Mexicans are 
more businesslike than some Anglos 
think. 

The Him Shun Firecracker 
Factory of Hong Kong, China, 
wrote the Mart about firecrackers 
they had for sale. By a coincidence, 
a broker in Kentucky wrote to 
the Mart asking about firecrack- 
ers. The two firms were put in 
touch with each other and a large 


order for firecrackers went to war- 
torn China. 

From Costa Rica 
hurry-up inquiry for 50,000 col- 
lapsible tubes similar to those used 
for toothpaste. Mart executives 
soon found a source of supply 
right in New Orleans, and the 
merchandise was shipped through 
the port of New Orleans. Recently 
a large dealer from Texas became 


came a 


enamored of some Guatemalan 
saddles he saw on exhibit at the 
International Trade Mart. Now 
450 Guatemalan saddles are be- 
lieved to be en route from that 
Latin-American country to Texas. 

Since the Mart was opened more 
than 1,000 contacts between buy- 
ers and sellers have been completed. 
Because the Mart had been in 
operation only 11 weeks when this 

(Continued on page 50) 
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This is a section of the Central Information Filing Department where 10 VISIrecord file desks house about 500,000 cards. 
The new system cut the cards from 700,000 to 400,000, and newly opened accounts added another 100,000 to the list 


New Filing System Cuts 
Cards 40 Per Cent 





The National Bank of Detroit has streamlined its filing 
system, reducing the number of customer cards and 
the number of filing cabinets, desks, and operators. 
The system is built around VISIrecord equipment 





By Dwight G. Baird 


NSTALLING the most modern 
equipment available and improv- 
ing procedures have enabled the 
general files departments of The 
National Bank of Detroit to keep 
pace with the rapid growth of this 
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institution, while at the same time 
improving service and effecting 
notable economies. 

Established in 1933, this bank 
ranks thirteenth among such in- 
stitutions in America and has 


deposits of more than one billion 
dollars. This rapid growth has 
necessitated correspondingly rapid 
expansion of facilities and addition 
of much office equipment. The 
changes and improvements made in 
the general files departments ar« 
of particular interest. 

There are two such departments 
at the main office, a central in- 
formation file and a general cor- 
respondence file. The first depart- 
ment has been completely re- 
equipped in recent years, while the 
other has installed more and more 
modern equipment and has im- 
proved its operating procedure. 

The central information file is 
maintained as a customer relation- 
ship record. It contains a separate 
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card for each of the more than 
400,000 customers of the bank, 
and each card bears a record of 
the customer’s relations with any 
one of the bank’s 381 offices in 


Detroit. 
The number of cards contained 


>’ 

approximately 700,000. These 5- 
by 8-inch cards were filed in 25 
cabinets containing 175 double- 
compartment drawers. Typing, 
checking, and other operations 
were performed at 14 desks. All 
telephone inquiries were directed 
to two desks located at a central 
point, convenient to the files. The 
traffic congestion was heavy, usu- 
ally with one or more clerks wait- 
ing at each file for another to get 
out of their way. Then too, cards 
were frequently out of the files 
for posting or reference, and mis- 
fling was not uncommon. 

There was much room for im- 
provement in such a system, of 
course. After considering several 
types of equipment, the manage- 
ment decided that the VISIrecord 
system would be most suitable for 
their requirements. 

It was then decided to simplify 
the records to reduce the number 
of cards in use. This they were 
able to do in three respects: First, 
there was a vast number of joint 
accounts—usually husband an 
wife or parent and child—and 
these were put on one card. Second, 
thev had retained in the active file 
acard for every checking account 
that had been opened and subse- 
quently closed since the bank 
opened for business; all of these 
that had been closed for over a 
year were removed and placed in 
a inactive file. Third, under the 
ld system they had set up cross- 
reference cards for officers of cor- 
porations, associations, and other 
organizations, and these cards 
vere eliminated. All in all, they 
reduced the number of cards to 
about 400,000, or approximately 
40 per cent. About 100,000 new 
cards have since been added, due to 
the increased number of accounts. 

The information on the old 
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cards had to be transcribed to 
the new ones, of course, and a 
crew of temporary typists was 
employed for the purpose. 

The new card is 4 by 6 inches, 
is corner-cut, and has a half-inch 
visible margin at the right side 
and right upper corner which 
shows the customer’s name, kind of 
account, and status, the latter in- 
dicating the office where the ac- 
count is carried, whether the 
customer has a mortgage or per- 
sonal loan, and if so, whether it 
is current or closed. The bottom 
of the card is notched to fit over 
rods in the bottom of filing drawers 


= 


ASSIGNED 


BUSINESS 
Ptnr: 
Sales Company 


ADDRESS 
1480 Outer Blvd 12 
455 S Jeffery 2 (B) (Mail) 


“3 


Johnson & Drake 


and to hold it upright in proper 
position. The customer’s name and 
address are typed at the top of 
the card. The mid-area is ruled 
to provide spaces for cross refer- 
ence, account number, date opened, 
date closed, kind of account, and 
status. Below this is a blank area 
which is used to record personal 
loan information, in which case a 
rubber stamp is used to imprint a 
form on it which provides spaces 
for date, account number, amount, 
remarks, and a credit rating code. 
The number of payments to be 
made, amount of each, and due 
(Continued on page 48) 
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National Bank’s new customer filing cards are 4 by 6 inches, corner cut, with 
a half-inch visible margin at the right side and corner for certain information 
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F. & R. Lazarus Company’s low, sprawling warehouse—about a mile from Columbus’ busy downtown district—provides| 
265,000 square feet for storage space, but no item has to be lifted higher than 6 feet. On the receiving side, 6 railroad cars 
or trucks can be handled at one time, and 22 docks are provided for loading goods for immediate customer deliver 


Time required for handling and finishing of broadloom carpet has been reduced 
to about one-sixth of that previously required. Moving a roll of 15-foot car- 


| 


HE F. & R. Lazarus Company’s 

new $1,500,000 one-story ware- 
house in Columbus, Ohio, is said 
to be slicing 25 per cent off the 
store’s cost of handling heavy 
merchandise. 

Located about a mile fro 
Lazarus’ main stores downtown 
the “bulk service building” re 
places four warehouses. It is de 
signed to reduce delays, errors 
and costs in delivery of furniture 
appliances, radios, carpeting, and 
other heavy items. 

Incoming merchandise is deliv 
ered to one side of the building 
while outgoing merchandise i§ 
shipped from the other side. There 
are no interior walls to obstruct 
the smooth flow of materials, and 
elevators have been eliminated 
Shelves can be adjusted to take 
care of different-sized inventories 
Lighting units can be connected 
anywhere in the building to out 


pet from boxcar to storage used to cost $8.10. Now it can be done for 96 cents lets in overhead ducts. 
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Flexibility of the building is illustrated here—faulty Much of the incoming furniture is inspected and touched 
merchandise is stacked along aisle, awaiting inspection up, if necessary, in spaces adjacent to receiving doors 
by the shipper and the trucking company representative on the right. All work benches are mounted on rollers 








Accordion-folded dock covers are used in inclement weather to connect the box- 
car or truck to the building so that all unloading is ‘‘indoors.’’ By processing 
merchandise as it is received, an even flow of work is provided for the staff 


Unloading a refrigerator from freight This comfortable lounge is at one end of the cafeteria for Lazarus associates, 
car to storage used to cost 89 cents. who provided many of the time-saving suggestions that were developed and put 
Now this job costs Lazarus 32 cents to excellent use by the building’s engineers, the Austin Company of Cleveland 
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Strong Supports Ofiset 
Downward Tren 





Factors that counteract any collapse of our economy 
include government spending, private spending for new 
plants and equipment, floors under farm incomes, the 
reservoir of demand, and relaxation of credit curbs 





By, Robert ms , = 


Economist, Stein Hall & Company 


URING the long upswing, from 

the end of the war until the 
last months of 1948, this writer 
frequently called attention to soft 
spots in our boom. The slow filling 
of consumer pipe lines, the gradual 
completion of business plans for 
expansion, the draining of pur- 
chasing power into higher prices ; 
all these and still other weaknesses 
in our prosperity contributed to 
our present downturn in employ- 
ment, output, and incomes. Today, 
words of caution are no longer 
needed. The general business mood 
is now one of extreme caution; 
the question in management’s mind 
is no longer when will the downturn 
come, but how far down will it go? 


ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 
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No realistic appraisal of the 
force and extent of our decline can 
be made until we have a clear 
understanding of the causes of our 
turn in trend. For in assessing the 
current outlook, many businessmen 
fail to appreciate that the present 
downturn is unique in several re- 
spects. It is not characterized by 
drastic price falls, as was the case 
in 1920 and 1929—nor do such 
reductions appear likely in view of 
high and rigid manufacturing 
costs. The recession is not concen- 
trated in the heavy industry sector 
of the economy, as has been the 
case in every previous recession 
in our history. In fact, heavy in- 
dustry is doing relatively well. 
There is no evidence of a dramatic 
rise in business liquidations, al- 
though the number of failures is 
slowly rising. There has been as 
yet no sharp fall in security prices. 
And most important of all, un- 
employment has thus far failed to 
register consistent and alarming 
gains. 

What we seem to be facing, in- 
stead, is a very general and wide- 
spread easing in sales, a let-up 
in pressure, and an increase in 
cancellations, with a_ noticeable 
slackening in the whole tempo of 
business activity. 

There are reasons for this 
unusual state of business affairs. 


Unlike previous recessions, this 
downturn is not primarily due to 
a collapse of business investment 
in new plant and equipment. In- 
stead there seem to be 3 other 
factors mainly responsible for in- 
ducing our present mild distress, 
factors which jointly 
considerable pull against business, 
but which do not threaten a cumu- 
lative deflation of the 1929 or 
1937 variety. 

Perhaps the most important de- 
flationary pressure arises from the 
fact that much activity of the 
past 2 years has_ represented 
the filling of needs and wants in- 
herited from the scarcity years of 
the war. This was not merely the 
case in durable goods, where it was 
felt most strongly. Consumers, 
too, needed to restock, replenish, 
and rehabilitate their 
inventories. But for the past sev- 
eral months it has been apparent 
that backlogs of orders for the 
durable goods manufacturers and 
backlogs of wants for consumer 
goods have been steadily diminish- 
ing. On the one hand, freight car 
orders on the books of the railroad 
equipment producers are down to 
only 1,000 cars, against orders 
for 14,000 cars a month last year; 
on the other hand, department 
store sales are lower by nearly 15 
per cent. With much of our post- 
war boom geared to producing for 
needs in excess of current demand, 
the saturation of backlogs requires 
a very considerable slowdown in 
our over-all rate of production. 

A second major factor in the 
present soft business picture is the 
cessation of inventory accumula- 
tion. Since 1945 as much as 5 
billion dollars per year has been 
pumped into the economy by con- 
cerns trying to protect themselves 
against rising prices and shortages 
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of supplies. Today the reverse is 
true. Purchasing agents have 
shortened their commitments and 
are not tempted toward forward 
buying except by unusual price 
concessions. As inventories are 
worked off, that much less new 
business will be placed; and to an 
economy which is used to the stim- 
ulation of heavy inventory buying, 
such a change in buying policies 
makes a very real dent. 

A third reason for decline seems 
to be the reassertion of prewar 
patterns of consumer economic 
behavior. Before the war consum- 
ers spent only 60 per cent of their 
total incomes at retail; during 
1947 they spent 69 per cent and 
last year 66 per cent. Thus early 
in 1949 consumer buying was down 
by nearly $6,000,000,000 com- 
pared with a year ago, while 
consumer saving had risen by 
nearly $5,500,000,000. 

With the impetus for business 
weakness coming from a diffused 
and general slackening in the de- 
mand for goods and services, it is 
not surprising that our downturn 
should still be so mild. And con- 
trary to the depressions of the 
past, when heavy industry led the 
economy into mass unemployment, 
this downturn is marked by ca- 
pacity production in the steel mills 
and shakiness in consumer areas 
such as the shoe industry, textiles, 
and retail sales in general. 

Employment in nonagricultural 
establishments was reduced about 
4 per cent during the 4 or 5 
months following September 1948, 
but it was partly seasonal. The 
average number of hours worked 
per week has also leveled off. 

It is against this sort of eco- 
nomic background, as contrasted 
to the cumulative drops initiated 
by heavy industry recessions, that 
we must view the effects of the 
forces which make for stability 
and economic strength. And al- 
though we have pointed out these 
strategic elements many times in 
the past, it might be wise to review 
them once again, this time keeping 
in mind that they are the holding 
force which sustains our economy 
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in the face of deflationary 
pressure. 

First we must not forget that 
our government is pouring out 
funds at the rate of $43,000,000,- 
000 a year. Remember, too, that 
the government is no longer oper- 
ating on a deflationary basis—that 
is, it is no longer sterilizing pur- 
chasing power by taking in more 
than it pays out. Furthermore the 
expansive influence of government 
expenditure is very likely to in- 
crease. Not only are new demands 
constantly being made on our 
federal budget—from the arming 
of the nations of the Atlantic 
Pact to veteran’s pensions—but 
our government is politically com- 
mitted to an antirecession policy 
which will increase purchasing 
power at those very times when 
the private faucets of expenditure 
tend to stick. 

Second in importance in off- 
setting a gencral downward trend 
is the continuance of a heavy de- 
mand for capital plant and equip- 
ment. The latest government 
survey of business 
capital expenditure, projects a 
total of $8,806,000,000 for new 
plant and equipment in the last 
half of this year, compared with 
$10,240,000,000 a year ago. It is 
true that the rate of spending is 
falling off and that in 1950 we 
may suffer from an inadequate 
volume of investment spending and 
idle capacity in our heavy indus- 
tries. But this does not seem to 
present a threat for another 6 to 
12 months. 

Third in importance is the floor 
under farm incomes. To an insuf- 
ficiently extent, it 
was the deterioration of farm in- 
comes which undermined the pros- 
perity of the 1920’s. Today’s 
program of crop loans and 
supports virtually guarantees that 
our farm buying power will not 
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again shrink to such low levels 
as to undermine farm demand for 
industrial goods. 

Fourth is the fact that con- 
sumers’ real incomes and liquid 
assets are vastly improved over 
prewar days. The public has piled 


up something like $200,000,000,- 
000 in liquid assets; the income 
of the working man is higher by 
50 per cent in real terms than 
before the war. All this provides 
an enormous cushion of potential 
expenditure ; the success of recent 
bargain sales testifies eloquently 
to the reservoir of demand which 
can be tapped at lower prices. 

Fifth is the fact that money is 
neither tight nor dear. History 
shows that some business cycles 
come to an end when the growth 
of industry peters out, others are 
nipped in the bud by a banking 
system which has reached its limits 
and cannot extend further credit 
to merchants and producers. This 
boom will not suffocate from lack 
of credit. The government is as- 
siduously following an easy money 
policy. The recent relaxation of 
eredit and margin curbs points 
toward an encouragement of credit 
buying. 

Another supporting clement is 
the fact that the world is still 
starved for capital goods and will 
be for many years. Demand for 
American machinery and heavy 
equipment is limited only by the 
dollars the world can scrape to- 
gether. Our policy of encouraging 
reciprocal trade and making dollar 
credits abroad should result in a 
continuation of our present $10,- 
000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000, 
export trade. 

This does not exhaust or even 
all of the supporting 
factors in our present weakening 


mention 
business situation. But it does 
point out, at a period when it is 
easy to lose perspective, that the 
underlying propellants of the eco- 
nomic system are still expending 
their positive pressure on output 
and their stabilizing influence on 
employment and incomes. There is 
little doubt but that the basic 
trend of 1949 is down; it would 
take a war, a crop failure, or a 
radical change in sentiment to 
reverse so pervasive a trend. But 
buttressed by the powerful sup- 
ports listed above, there is little 
prospect of our mild deflation 
turning into a wild and disorderly 
panic. 
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Who owns the company? How is the money being used? What policies are helping profit and jobs grow? Such questions 
and many others are being answered for these employees whose careful, reflective attention shows itself in their faces 


Reporting Stimulates 
Production Boom 


amples of widespread worker inter- 
est that a well-thought-out policy 


Excellent worker morale resulting from such devices as 
the kind of employee reporting done by Scully-Jones 
& Co. is credited with the main responsibility for the 
company’s outstanding record of high unit production 


Henry MM. Gallagher, dr. 


OW the devil do you buy stock 
in this company?” a worker 
recently asked J. D. Lockrem, 
personnel vice president of Scully- 
Jones & Co., midwest machine tool 
accessory manufacturer. The 
worker was interested because he 
thought well of his company—be- 
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cause thoughtful industrial rela- 
tions has created high morale 
among plant and office workers. 
This high morale is credited by 
officials as being a major factor 
in the company’s record of smooth 
running, high unit production. 
The query is one of many ex- 


is bringing to the Scully-Jones 


plant. In a recent plant-wide 
sampling covering reactions to all 
company policies, high percentages 
of interest in most phases showed 
clearly. One of the major areas 
was the 3-year-old semiannual 
report program which has an ear- 
nest following of 87 per cent of all 
Scully-Jones employees. 

The “Report on Operations” is 
a carefully presented annual re- 
port-style communication from 
management to workers. Although 
printed material plays an impor- 
tant part in this policy, manage- 
ment has consistently buttressed 
this material with semiannual 
meetings of all company personnel. 
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Intent employees hear L. H. Skogland, dr., vice president and treasurer, outline 1948 financing and 1949 outlook. Other 
speakers waiting their turn are President J. A. Scully (legs crossed) and Chief Engineer Harry Conn, both lower right 


Both meetings and the printed re- 
ports are phrased in nontechnical 
language which substitutes, for 
instance, “cost of tools wearing 
out” for “depreciation,” or “cost 
of payments ordered by govern- 
ment” for “taxes.” 

Material printed in the em- 
ployees’ report and material pre- 
sented at the meeting of all 
company personnel is the same. 
Every employee gets a copy of the 
talks so that he can check up later 
on facts in the report. Every en- 
deavor is made to see that em- 
ployees get all the information. 

The whole idea got its start 
several years ago when the com- 
pany installed a_ profit-sharing 
plan for workers. Contrary to 
usual profit-sharing plans, the 
policy at Scully-Jones was partly 
a deferred distribution scheme 
(holding most of the employees’ 
share for definite periods) and 
partly an insurance scheme (pro- 
viding for some accident and un- 
employment benefits). Complicated 
bookkeeping involved in the plan 
had to be carefully explained to 

(Continued on page 44) 
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TRAINING 
\. Sales- Engineering 
clinics. . 
2. pet eis 
Cc 
a Letter wr ting clinic 





Dudley Lockrem, vice president and secretary, delivers his part of the pro- 
gram, explaining the results of training programs through company business 
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M. J. Sterling, credit union treasurer, studies peg-board that shows check prepa- 
ration with simultaneous writing of check register and posting machine ledger 


New System Pays Off 





In 12 years, credit union 
at The Atlantic Refining 
Company, Philadelphia, 
has expanded to $1,500,000 
in shares. A new system 
of bookkeeping has been 
installed, to take care of 
the larger volume, and the 
mechanical method does 
a better, faster job with 
fewer employees needed 





Br, RGchaed = ter 


For Credit Union 


Loan and share ledger cards are posted 
from Addressograph payroll journal 
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T IS a big step for a credit union 
to grow in 12 years from noth- 
ing to $1,500,000 in shares. That 
is the record of The Atlantic Plant 
Employees Federal Credit Union 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
However, the growing pains of the 
organization were so bad after 12 
years that a new bookkeeping 
method had to be installed to keep 
abreast of the larger volume of 
record keeping. 

Where formerly all shareholder 
ledger posting was done by hand, 
it is now mechanized, and one 
operator takes care of the 5,000 
active accounts on one Underwood 
Sundstrand Model D Posting Ma- 
chine. But that’s getting ahead of 
the story. 

Nearly all payments to the 
credit union are made through bi- 
weekly payroll deductions, with- 
held by the payroll department of 
The Atlantic Refining Company. 


The payroll department forwards 
a check every 2 weeks, together 
with an Addressographed list of 
the payroll withholdings to be 
credited to the employees’ individ- 
ual accounts at the credit union. 
The list shows the employee’s pay- 
roll number, his name, and _ the 
amount withheld. The size of the 
list is 17 by 22 inches, and the 
actual listing of the names takes a 
space of about 6 inches on the left 
side of this large sheet. 

In crediting the amounts to the 
individual accounts, an unusual 
condition exists ; the amount with- 
held from the payroll is larger 
than the amount which is credited 
to the loan account, and interest 
has to be charged for each period 
for the unpaid balance of the loan. 
The balance left from the payroll- 
deducted amount after crediting 
the loan account and charging in- 
terest is credited to the account. 
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Dad.... 


when she whispers in your ear 

about the beau she 
is going to marry; 

about the money they 
are going to make; 

about 

the kids they’ll have..... 

that’s..... 


But 


OFFICE OVERLOADS 


in TYPING 


in CALCULATING 


in TABULATING 
in TRANSCRIBING 


... those, swell guy, are Our Worries 


When an OVERLOAD sits all over every- 


thing in your accounting or in your typing de- 


.... when you have trimmed down to a lean 
and efficient department 


.... when ALL of your employees are sched- 
uled for June, July and August vacations, leav- 
ing you with two-thirds working force con- 
stantly .... 

. . and when you are distraught, worried, 
because you’ve just enough skilled people to take 
care of routine work... . 


Call us! and use our dependable and skillful 
people. When your overloads come, think of us 


as a branch office of yours. 


For we’d compute tomorrow’s inventory using 
today’s costs . . . we’d analyze your sales slips, 
fast, on time . . . we’d sift the facts and trends 
and get illuminating, directing information from 
that voluminous questionnaire . . . we’d com- 
pile sales figures data—by products, by depart- 
ments, by seasons, by men, by territories . 
we'd find the figures that would control your 
budget . . . we’d do typing, and letters by the 
hundreds or hundreds of thousands. 


... and your department could proceed un- 
interrupted with routine. We’d save money 
AND time for you .. . if you’d 


—Auyorunman 


THE NATION’S FOREMOST OFFICE OVERLOAD SERVICE 
WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2 
CHICAGO «x NEW YORK CITY x LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS * SEATTLE 
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To arrive at new balances for 
loans and shares, and to distribute 
the payroll-deducted amount to 
loans, interest, and shares, a triple 
cross footing accumulation is re- 
quired. Furthermore, to prove the 
correctness of posting and to keep 
all accounts in balance, it is neces- 
sary to accumulate six totals as 
enumerated below. 

The actual operation is very 
simple in spite of the seemingly 
complicated distribution and con- 
siderable number of accumulated 
totals. In the posting operation, 
the posting clerk inserts the Ad- 
dressographed control sheet, with 
a carbon paper, into the carriage 
of the Underwood Sundstrand 
Posting Machine. The ledger card 
and statement corresponding to 
the visible Addressographed name 
is inserted into the front feed of 
the posting machine carriage. 
The balances on shares and loans 
are picked up and print on 
the control sheet. The amount 
payroll-deducted is listed again by 
posting it from the Addresso- 
graphed part of the control sheet. 


The date now prints automatically 
onto the ledger card. The amount 
to be credited toward the loan, 
which is noted on the top of each 
individual ledger card, is posted 
in the column, “Amount Loan 


Payment.” From _precalculated 
tables the operator posts the 
amount of interest to be charged 
for the balance of the unpaid loan 
into the interest column. 

From this moment on, all opera- 
tions of the machine are entirely 
automatic. The machine prints the 
balance of the payroll-withheld 
amount not credited to loans or 
charged to interest into the “Add 
on Shares” column, furnishes the 
new loan balance, the new share 
balance, and opens up the car- 
riage for the insertion of the next 
ledger card. Ledger cards are kept 
in numerical sequence. The oper- 
ator has sufficient time to re- 
move the next ledger card and 
statement and jog it as the ma- 
chine goes through the three auto- 
matic posting cycles and returns 
it to the first pick-up position. 
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This procedure is still faster 
when no loan is involved, as only 
the share balance has to be picked 
up and the amount of the payroll 
deduction. A tabulator key has to 
be pressed and the machine auto- 
matically posts the payroll-de- 
ducted amount into the “Add on 
Shares” column and furnishes the 
new shares balance. 

At the end of the posting opera- 
tion for a control section of the 
payroll accounts, the machine 
totals are cleared out, furnishing 
the following six accumulations: 

1. Total amount withheld from 
payroll (which must be identical 
with the amount submitted by the 
payroll department) ; 

2. Total amount of credit to 
loans ; 

3. Total interest charged ; 

4. Total amount added to 
shares ; 

5. Total new loan balances; 

6. Total new share balances. 

Proof of the correctness of post- 
ing is easily established, as the 
control total for a given section 
of the ledger cards is available for 
the old loan balances and old share 
balances as established in the last 
posting cycle. By subtracting the 
amount credited to loans, the new 
loan balance can be proved out, 
and by adding the “Add to 
Shares” to the old share balance, 
the new share balance can be 
proved correct. The total amount 
distributed must be equal to the 
amount withheld by the payroll 
department. If all these amounts 
tie in correctly, no additional 
proof of correctness of pick-up 
and new balances is required. 
Through this simple method, all 
accounts are always in balance. 

The posting operation is main- 
tained at an approximate speed of 
125 to 150 postings an hour, de- 
pending on the ability of the post- 
ing clerk and the amount of inter- 
ruptions and outside difficulties 
encountered. This operation also 
eliminates the separate posting of 
the shareholders’ passbooks, which 
consumed a considerable amount 
of time. In its place, the statement, 
a byproduct of the posting opera- 


tion, is mailed twice a year, show- 
ing the exact postings to the 
ledger. 

To post new loans and with- 
drawals from shares, a control 
sheet similar to the Addresso- 
graphed withholding sheet is in- 
serted into the posting machine. 
This control sheet is the third copy 
from a double peg-board made by 
the Charles R. Hadley Company 
of Los Angeles. The peg-board 
provides an original check and a 
copy of the check on the Check 
Register and on the Control Ledg- 
er. The ledger has additional 
columns showing the distribution 
of the amounts, and the third copy 
of this peg-board setup becomes 
the aforementioned Control Ledger 
of the posting machine. 

The posting of new loans or 
withdrawals from shares is a 
normal one-balance cross footing 
operation, and the only difficulty 
to overcome is in the refinancing 
of loans. It has been found ad- 
visable to post the entire repay- 
ment of an old loan, charging 
the applicable interest at the same 
time, and, as a_ second post- 

(Continued on page 32) 


Ledger cards and statements are im- 
mediately available in this Rekordesk 
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Moore Speedisets can reduce number of typing operations 50% or more. 


This magic dotted line rescues business dollars 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Office overhead too high? Too many 
dollars paid out for paper work? 
Moore’s dotted line magic enables typ- 
ists to complete almost twice as many 
statements, bills of lading, invoices — 
automatically! 

The dotted line holds together sets 
of Moore’s Speedisets and continuous 
forms: work flows in an endless chain 
through typewriter, biller, tabulator. 
Assembly line speed rescues up to 95% 
of time lost by old forms and methods! 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


Continuous Register Forms and Registers 
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For example: Moore designed a 12- 
part Speediset for a Chicago specialties 
manufacturer. It gives invoices, pack- 
ing lists, bills of lading, shipping labels 
in one typing operation — eliminates 
3 of 4 writings previously needed. 


Your business can protect profits, too. Just call 
your local Moore office —in over 200 cities, 
nearly everywhere. Or write any Moore fac- 
tory: Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emery- 
ville, Calif.; Salem, Oregon. Also sales offices 
and factories across Canada. 


ta? 


Continuous Interleaved Marginal Punched 


Typewriter Forms 


Business Machine Forms 


A national company offering a complete range of 
modern business forms *& %* %* THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 


Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 











The Comforts of Home 
Are in This Office 





When Jerry Spero was remodeling his home, he won- 
dered why his office couldn’t be as comfortable as his 
own living room. He soon decided it could, and the re- 
sult is a new office that isn’t very conducive to ulcers 





EVERAL months ago when 

Jerry Spero, printing machin- 
ery dealer, opened an unconven- 
tional office in Chicago a con- 
ventional friend remarked, “You'll 
have a regular desk in here within 
a month.” 

Time has gone by, however, and 
Mr. Spero continues to do his work 
while relaxing in an easy chair 
with his feet propped up on an 


ottoman. He doesn’t even use a 
desk, and has no need for scratch 
pads or pencils; all letters, notes, 
and memos are recorded on a dic- 
tating machine. The machine and 
a telephone are on a small table 
at one elbow, and a piece of 
furniture on the other side holds 
files he needs from time to time. 

Mr. Spero doesn’t even have to 
leave his office for lunch. A buffet 


Mr. Spero gets the most work done with the least possible effort in these sur- 
roundings, and his customers seem to enjoy the conferences over luncheon 
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built into one corner contains 
food, hot plate, dishes, and a 
water cooler with its own icebox. 
The cooler is a compact Oasis, 
made by the Ebco Manufacturing 
Company. 

With such ingenious methods 
for making the most of his time 
at the office, Mr. Spero has cut 
his working day to 5 hours. He 
figures that he gets just about as 
much done during this time as he 
did in 8 hours in his old office. 
And when customers drop in to 
see him, they apparently find the 
informal atmosphere relaxing. 
Business has increased since the 
office was opened, and this is one 
of the strongest points in its favor. 

Features of the office include 
cabinets that hide unsightly radi- 
ators, and an_ air-conditioning 
unit. Draperies shut out a rather 
unattractive industrial view and 
add to the brightness of the room. 
Photographs taken by Mr. Spero 
are lined between wood strips along 
one wall. 

Mr. Spero’s secretary has the 
adjoining office, and it is just as 
ingenious as the first, although the 
secretary does have a conventional 
desk. Here again cabinets add to 
the beauty of the room and hide 
files and cther equipment that 
must be easily accessible. An ad- 
ding machine and dictating equip- 
ment are on “roll away” shelves 
and slide quickly out of sight when 
not in use. 

Mr. Spero reports that the 
costs of remodeling the office were 
not exorbitant. In fact, the same 
office with the usual office furniture 
and accessories would have been 
even more expensive. But it 
wouldn’t have impressed visitors 
and customers as this new one does. 
And it wouldn’t have made Mr. 
Spero’s work as easy as it is now. 
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1. The bottomless pit. Mortimer Fall is the fall 
guy when sleepy operating figures keep him up in the 
air. Instead of falling for ho-hum judgments, Mortimer 
should get on-the-button facts and figures with mod- 
ern, economical McBee methods. They’d put current 
production, sales and inventory data at his fingertips 
first thing every morning. 


Sales Manager 


2. The avalanche. Sam Hill has a feeling that 
order cancellations are about to avalanche down 
upon him. Suspects that Widget #37 is going down- 
hill in District #21, but gets snowblind ploughing 
through salesmen’s report sheets. McBee Unit Analy- 
sis would give him the drift on each salesman and 
each item in every district. 


Day-to-day nightmares 4 


(Of executives who 


Comptroller 


3. Just one of the hands. Dick Tock is behind 
time in getting out P&L statements, and other 
fiscal reports. Wakes up scheming remedies for his 
lateness, when he could let McBee Keysort keep 
his figures in hand (and let his office staff out on 
time). Keysort cards would take his figures out of 
ledgers, keep them up to the minute. 


should get more sleep) 


Production Manager 


4. Babe in the woods. Simon Sapling dreams 
he’s lost in a forest of tool-part and material orders, 
job tickets and production schedules. What he needs 
to keep his production line running smoothly is 
Keysort to keep the records straight. Keysort cards, 
so easy to key, sort and summarize, would show 
Simon what’s needed where and when. 


McBee puts accurate management 
facts on your desk when you need them. 
Does it at less cost than any other 
system. Does it with simple, flexible 
methods and machines that any girl 


in your office can understand. Take 
Keysort, for instance. It is based on 
cards with holes punched along the 
edges. When you notch the holes, the 
cards become mechanically articulate. 


They make it easy to collect a wealth 
of data...classify it... file it... find 
it... use it... quickly and accurately. 
There’s a McBee man near you. Ask 
him to drop in. Or write us. 


Se THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort —The » ol Punched Card e 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
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Addressograph Speeds 
Inventory Listing 


ABOR- and time-saving ideas 

are booming in the stores de- 
partment of United Air Lines 
which has developed a simple, 
flexible method of accurate record- 
keeping. Handling some 60,000 
items in inventory which call for 
careful classification and cross- 
classification, the company has 
evolved a method requiring only 
the use of one Addressograph 
machine. 

Key to the new system is a stores 
catalog printed and kept up to 
date with daily revisions. Each 
item has a corresponding Ad- 
dressograph plate which has code 
numbers and description of the 
item punched on. Items are divided 
into nine basic classifications and 
the plates indicate the location of 
items and whether parts can be 
interchanged with other parts. 

A new catalog page can be 
printed or an old one revised under 
the new system in 42 seconds. The 
catalog itself contains 2,000 pages, 
an average of 32 of which are re- 
vised daily. Old methods required 
the efforts of several clerks in de- 
centralized stores hours and even 
days to search for necessary in- 


formation for revision of one page. 
Even then it was difficult to locate 
material, for each storage division 
had different classifications. 

An example of how the system 
works is shown in an illustration 
presuming the company wants to 
replace all of a certain type of 
engine with another model. Denver, 
for instance, might want to know 
immediately how many parts from 
one engine could be used in other 
engines still in use. Cross-refer- 
ence codes on the plates show this 
information, and in a few minutes 
stores employees could produce 
page after page of interchangeable 
parts. Listings can be made alpha- 
betically, by categories, etc. Plates 
are used to make bin tags, dis- 
bursement record cards, recorder 
cards, and usage cards. 

That such a method of parts 
classification is clearly needed 
in aviation as well as in other 
businesses was pointed out in 
the Hoover report on organization 
of the nation’s defense structure. 
Here it was discovered that one 
type of aircraft bearing, for in- 
stance, was carried in various gov- 
ernmental listings under well over 


Master catalog page is prepared on Addressograph machine. Files contain 
60,000 Addressograph plates representing items in United Air Lines’ inventory 
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260 different classifications. This 
is not uncommon in many private 
organizations, as well. 

Stores Manager E. M. Gordon 
has praised the working of the new 
system, while pointing out that 
there is still room for expansion 
of the principle. 

“Our first responsibility as a 
stores organization is to keep our 
inventories at an economical level 
within a safe operational margin,” 
he said. “In order to keep our in- 
ventory at an economical level, we 
must have uniform system-wide 
identification and uniform system- 
wide classification; this identifica- 
tion and classification reflected by 
a concise listing or catalog. Each 
department may then quickly and 
easily identify those items which 
keep operations running smoothly. 

“It is not enough merely to have 
an item on the stockroom shelf. 
That item is of little value to us 
unless it can be identified and 
quickly located when needed. 

“The air-line industry is spread 
over a wide area. The parts that 
outlying points need to keep air- 
craft flying and the rest of the 
organization functioning must be 
stored at strategic points and these 
points must be able to supply the 
needs as they arise.” 

Other industries are plagued 
with similar problems in operations 
that are spread over wide terri- 
torial areas. Centralization of in- 
ventory procedure, the basic too! in 
United Air Lines’ Addressograph 
system, could become a key to 
solution of their problems as well. 
Air line officials have recommended 
that American businesses affected 
by problems arising from similar 
but highly decentralized operations 
of this type examine the possibil- 
ities of this type of inventory 


handling. 
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INCREASE YOUR FILING CAPACITY Z9/o 
WITH NO INCREASE IN FLOOR SPACE 


OGOY 5-Drawer Steel Filing Cabinets 


Where floor space is at a premium—when you 
must have additional filing capacity and can’t 
possibly expand—Berger 5-Drawer Vertical 
Steel Files provide the needed space...rent free! 


Superior design and construction allow Berger 
to add one complete drawer, yet build the 
cabinet only 4134,” taller than 4-drawer cabi- 
nets. Still, it will accommodate all papers, cata- 
logs and other material up to 10” high, in cap 
and legal size. 


Whether your space problems are already acute, 
or whether your expansion still is in the plan- 
ning stage, ask your dealer to show you the 
Berger 5-Drawer Steel Filing Cabinet. You can 
have it in olive green, in rich walnut and ma- 
hogany grains and in modern platinum gray 
to harmonize with office decoration. While 
you're at it, ask him to show you Berger Steel 
Storage Cabinets, Transfer Cases, Book Shelf 
Units and Plan Drawer Assemblies, too. Write 
us for your personal copy of the complete Berger 
Steel Office Equipment Catalog. 


BERGE 2 Manufacturing Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION «© CANTON 5, OHIO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


plan drawer 
assemblies 


5, 4, 3, 2-drawer steel transfer 
steel filing cabinets cases 
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steel book 
shelf units 


double door 
storage cabinets 


Also steel shelving 
and lockers 

















Customer Inquiries Are 


Handled by Machine 





Readers of ‘‘Institutions’’ magazine send thousands of 
requests a month for more information about items in 
editorial and advertising matter. These requests are 
now processed mechanically—it is faster and neater 





ANDLING thousands of reader 
inquiries a month is a thorough 
and systematic procedure at Do- 
mestic Engineering Company, Chi- 
cago, using International Business 
Machines equipment. Before me- 
chanical processing of inquiries, 
the job required numerous typists 
and other workers. 

With the machines, 
analyses can be tabulated as by- 
products of the system, but with 
the manual method such analyses 
were not readily available. 

Domestic Engineering’s problem 
might sound unique at first, but 
basically it is one that exists in 


various 


other businesses. Its _ solution, 
therefore, should prove enlighten- 
ing to organizations that must 
handle large volumes of mail from 
readers or customers. 

Institutions magazine is pub- 
lished monthly by Domestic Engi- 
neering, and readers are invited to 
write to the publishers for further 
information about items mentioned 
in editorial and advertising pages. 
These inquiries in turn are sent on 
to the individual manufacturer 
concerned. When thousands of in- 
quiries come in every month, it is 
a monumental task to sort them 
and type addresses. 


A bill feed on the IBM tabulator feeds reader request cards through the ma- 
chine, and the information is automatically printed from punched cards 
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To make things as simple as 
possible for its readers, Institutions 
prints a colored page with every 
issue, listing every item that is 
mentioned in editorial or advertis- 
ing matter. The reader merely 
checks the items he is interested in, 
prints his name, title, institution, 
and address, and sends the sheet 
to the publishers. 

For illustration, we’ll 
that 100 inquiries are received dur- 
ing one day at Domestic Engineer- 
ing. Each reader may have checked 
several different items, averaging, 
we'll say, 10 items per person. 
Under the manual system of an- 
swering these inquiries, typists 
would process one checklist at a 
time. Continuous address forms 
would be used, and for every item 
checked on one list, that reader’s 
name and address would be typed. 
If he checked 10 items, his name 
and address, product description, 
date of mailing, and the particular 
issue involved would have to be 
typed 10 times. After all 1,000 
slips had been typed for that day, 
they would be sorted manually ac- 
cording to manufacturer, then 
matched with address slips and 
stuffed into window envelopes. 

When all the month’s inquiries 
were answered, there were no by- 
products results that indicated 
which items attracted the most re- 
quests or which institutions wrote 
in for the most information. In 
fact, no analyses of the month’s 
inquiries were quickly available. 

The story is entirely different 
now since Domestic Engineering 
has installed IBM’s punched-card 
system of processing inquiries. 
Analyses are made of the number 
of inquiries from each type of in- 
stitution and of the title of the 
person originating the request. 
These may also be correlated to 


assume 
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Firm X seemed to prosper from its very begin- 
ning. There was an immediate and continuing 
demand for its products. Its factory was well- 
directed, well-equipped, efficiently operated. 


Then sales took a jump. Orders came pouring 
in, and the increased volume of business neces- 
sitated expansion. More modern machinery 
was added to the plant... new modern methods 
of production were introduced. 


Today Firm X is out of business. True, sales 
were soaring to an all-time high, but operating 
costs outstripped them . . . dragged the firm 
below the “break-even point” before manage- 


ment had any indication they were going under. 
Inadequate office machines had produced in- 
adequate records and statistics—had furnished 
too little information too late. 

When you replace obsolete figuring and ac- 
counting equipment with modern Burroughs 
machines and methods, you get today’s facts 
today. Why not talk it over with your local 
Burroughs man? He’ll show you how fast, flex- 
ible and efficient Burroughs machines can pro- 
duce the information and data you need—on 
time. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


4 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroug & 
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the various types of products 
which are advertised each month in 
the magazine. 

It is also possible to compare 
the inquiries from different types 
of institutions to the per cent of 
circulation in the same segments. 
That is, if hospitals comprise 10 
per cent of the circulation, in- 
quiries for a month can be analyzed 
to see if they are more or less than 
10 per cent. In this way an ac- 
curate record of the level of ac- 
tivity in each type of institution 
can be graphed. Likewise, the 
amount of interest in various 
product groupings can be watched 
so that a proper balance of cor- 
related editorial material will be 
used. 

With the new system, Domestic 
Engineering can process its in- 
quiries more economically. Then 
the mechanical system is more ac- 
curate and is faster than the 


manual method, and the important 
by-product 
available. 
Under the new mechanical meth- 
od, an inquiry is coded when it 


information is now 


reaches the readers’ service depart- 
ment, and the name and address 
of the reader is key punched into a 
card, plus other information such 
as the number of requests, reader’s 
title, and name of his institution. 
A series of cards is also punched 
just for the item numbers. 

Before going further, we have 
to go back to some steps that took 
place before the inquiries from a 
new issue of Institutions began 
reaching the readers’ service de- 
partment. Master product cards 
were key punched for every item 
mentioned in advertising or edi- 
torial matter. In addition to these 
cards, working cards were punched 
with even more information. In the 
end, there are name and address 
cards for the manufacturer of 
every item in the magazine. 

It is now a matter of merging 
readers’ item cards with the prop- 
er manufacturers’ cards, building 
up the required number of readers’ 
names and merging them back with 
the product information requested. 
The cards are run through the 
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IBM Bill Feed and the requests 
are printed, complete with item 
number, product description, date 
of mailing and issue, plus of 
course, the reader’s complete name 
and address. 

Early in the month, sufficient 
manufacturers’ address sets were 
prepared from the master file of 
addresses to take care of each 
mailing. These address cards are 
in the same order as the informa- 
tion-request cards when the latter 


leave the Bill Feed. The address 
sets are matched with the informa- 
tion cards and are stuffed for 
mailing. 

The process is now complete, 
and there are cards for every 
manufacturer whose products 
brought requests for more informa- 
tion. And behind each of these 
cards are other cards containing 
the names and addresses of per- 
sons asking for more information, 
as well as the name of the product. 





Credit Union 


(Continued from page 24) 


ing operation, entering the amount 
of the new loan. As this operation 
is not too frequent, it does not add 
much work to the total number of 
postings, in spite of the fact that 
two posting operations are re- 
quired for one transaction. The 
Hadley Peg-Board has shown con- 
siderable saving in time, as it 
eliminates the writing of a Check 
Register and explanation on the 
check stub and the former addi- 
tional posting to be a distribution 
ledger. 

The peg-board setup consists of 
39 checks arranged numerically, 
followed by a Check Register 
sheet which has three columns ex- 
tending beyond the width of the 
check and a Control Ledger which 
extends 12 inches further, with 
blank space. A carbon paper is 
inserted between checks and dis- 
tribution sheet and between dis- 
tribution and control sheet. The 
check contains the employee’s pay- 
roll number, his name, and the 
amount. This amount is again dis- 
tributed into the loan or share 
column, as required. At the end of 
the operation, the accumulations 
on the Check Register are totaled. 
The third copy, the Control Ledg- 
er is used as a posting medium 
for the distribution of new loans 
and withdrawals from shares. A 
further advantage is the prepara- 
tion of 39 checks in one sequence, 


without having to forward totals. 

To keep all ledger cards and 
statements available to the clerks 
for information on the status of 
the accounts, for the issuance of 
new loans, for the validity of co- 
makers’ signatures, and for the 
telephone inquiries about the 
amounts available for loans or 
withdrawals, a Diebold “Rekor- 
desk” is used. This “burial vault- 
like” safe has an_ electrically 
operated cover which stores itself 
behind the working area of a desk 
containing the ledger card trays. 
This desk, with its trays, is lifted 
from the bottom of the safe at the 
same time that the cover of the 
safe stores itself in the back of the 
desk. Thus cards are readily avail- 
able to all personnel except for 
one tray which is usually on a 
carriage next to the posting ma- 
chine. It was considered advisable 
to keep all records as safe as pos- 
sible, as the location of the credit 
union is within the manufacturing 
plant of The Atlantic Refining 
Company. 

The over-all picture of this 
procedure shows clearly the ad- 
vantages of a systems analysis. 
The ledger cards are up to date 
and always in balance, and the 
clerical force of the credit union 
was reduced from seven to six 
employees during a period of con- 
siderable expansion. 
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When you 
need copies... 


Anyone can make prints with Ozalid in sec- 
onds! Reproduction can be made any length 
and almost any width. All Ozaprints are 
made in the same manner —all are delivered 
dry, positive, and ready to use. 

Write on your letterhead for a FREE book- 
let that tells the full Ozalid story. Or consult 
your classified directory for local distributor. 


You need 
OZALID! 


Duplicate in seconds! Simply put your original 
against a sheet of Ozalid material and feed into the 
Ozalid print-making machine. An intermediate step 
is necessary only with absolutely opaque originals. 


Change in seconds! Make alterations or additions 
on your translucent Ozaprint... transfer title blocks 
or even whole sections...then you can use the 
changed print as a master! 


Combine in seconds! Make prints of your material 
on transparent Ozalid film, overlay them on a sheet 
of Ozalid material (paper, cloth, foil, or film), feed 
into the Ozalid machine for a composite print in 
25 seconds! 


Replace in seconds! Use any translucent Ozalid 
print for a duplicate master. Make shop or field 
prints on Ozaplastic. Clean with a damp cloth. 


Color Code in seconds! Ozalid materials offer 
black, blue, red, or sepia lines on white or tinted 
backgrounds. Light, standard, and heavyweight 
papers are available for any job. 


Don’t copy... use OZALID! 


Johnson City, N. Y. Dept. 61 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality” 
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Balancing Vacations and 
Productivity 





Giving your workers a voice in planning vacation 
schedules, assigning periods nearest to their pre- 
ferred time, counting seniority when choices conflict, 
explaining system, will smooth out vacation problems 





T IS spring, and most plants 
are faced with the problem of 
reconciling production plans with 
employee vacation plans. It is a 
problem in human relations. 
Companies which give their em- 
ployees 1- or 2-week vacations 
know how vacations can put a 
crimp in production—especially at 
the midsummer vacation peak. A 
good many have tried to remedy 
this situation by closing down the 
whole plant for a period of 2 
weeks. Although such a plan may 
help to solve production problems, 
it is a blow at human relations. 
To the man who works steadily 
with little outside diversion, his 
vacation is the high light of his 
year. He likes to plan those 
precious 2 weeks. He may want 
to pick 2 weeks which correspond 
with the hunting or fishing seasons, 
or he may want to plan a joint 
vacation with some friends. In any 
case, any attempt to arrange his 
vacation without his participation 
is bound to make him unhappy. 
From the company’s point of 
view, there also are obvious disad- 
vantages to the shut-down vaca- 
tion. Most plants when idle require 
upkeep, which means a_ heavy 
overhead expense with no return. 
Incoming supplies accumulate un- 
less orders are canceled, and if 
they are, then the effect of the 
shut-down is passed along to 
everyone doing business with that 
particular company. Both ship- 
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pers and suppliers suffer, along 
with the original company. 

So, taking everything into 
consideration, the employees, the 
company’s overhead, and shippers 
and suppliers, it would seem wise 
to try to keep the traditional va- 
cation plan and at the same time 
do something to minimize its dis- 
advantages. There is no way that 
inconveniences can be eliminated 


entirely, but we believe that the 


following plan is feasible, adapt- 
able, and one which may be sold 
to the employees: 

1. Have all departments of the 
plant make a thorough study to 
determine the number of men from 
each classification who may vaca- 
tion during the same period with- 
out impairing too seriously the 
department’s efficiency. 

It may be found that one de- 
partment is able to release a 
greater proportion of its personnel 
at one part of the month than at 
another. If this is true, it should 
be noted on its report. 

2. Present a slip to each em- 
ployee, through his foreman, 
showing him the number of days 
vacation to which he is entitled. 
Provide spaces on the slips for 
first, second, and third (more if 
necessary) choices as to the dates 
he would select for his holiday. 
In large plants a fourth or even 
fifth choice may be found neces- 
sary. It should help to have 


foremen suggest to the younger 


By é. S. Tllinghast 


employees that they select dates 
outside of the 
avoid having em- 


most popular 
months. To 
ployees bunch their several choices, 
it would be well to require an 
interval of 2 
between choices. 

3. Tabulate the replies from the 
returned slips, as far as possible 
assigning each man’s vacation to 
the date of his first choice. It 
would forestall most complaints 
to have employee representatives 
assist in the tabulation. 

In all cases where there is more 
than one application for the same 
dates, let the seniority of the men 
concerned be the deciding factor. 
There will, of course, be many such 
conflicts. Proceed in the same 
manner on second, third, and other 
selections. Since the first week of 
July and the first week of Septem- 
ber are often weeks of high absen- 
teeism because of the holidays they 
contain, and are, therefore, more 
or less disrupted at best, it may 
be possible to set the number of 
vacations for those periods higher 
than the average, even at the ex- 
pense of some handicap to the 
plant. Many companies allow em- 
ployees an extra day to make up 
for the holiday which falls in the 
vacation period. 

If the vacations, by this method, 
can be spread from May to 
October (with the assistance of 
the voluntary off-season  sclec- 
tions) the percentage of the total 
force which would be released for 
any one vacation period should 
seldom exceed 4 per cent, even if 
80 per cent of the total work force 
is eligible for 10-day vacations. 

4. Advise each employee, as far 
in advance as possible, of the date 
assigned to him. His vacation 
period should be continuous unless 
a break is requested. 


weeks or more 
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“THE PROBLEM OF EXCESS STOCKS was 
giving us plenty of headaches. No won- 
der! In dollars, our inventories had 
swelled to 245% over our best pre-war 
year... yetour sales had increased scarcely 
half that much during the same time. 


LLELEE GEE 


\ 


“WHY WE CHOSE KARDEX VISIBLE. 
After seeing all kinds of systems in use 
in companies similar to ours, we decided 
unanimously on Kardex Visible. It not 
only gives us our 3 “musts” but requires 
a lot less clerical effort. And the change- 
over was easy— Remington Rand instal- 
lation experts handled the whole job.” 
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“DRASTIC ACTION NEEDED! But... when 
we cut back our buying commitments we 
soon found our stocks running danger- 
ously low on many popular items. Puzzle: 
How to maintain balanced stocks . . . not 
too much, not too little of each item. 


“ONLY SOLUTION—A NEW SYSTEM. 
3 “Musts” were apparent (1) The system 
would have to simplify our inventory data 
(2) Warn us unfailingly of threatened 
understocks or overstocks (3) Assure 
proper ratios among stock items. 





- 


ling inventories ... your own 
stores of raw materials, parts or 
supplies, as well as finished goods 
for resale. Phone our nearest of- 
fice or write Systems Division, 
Room 1113,315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. for your free copy 
of Book No. KD 375. 





\ Copyright 1949, by Remington Rand Inc. 


Send for this Free Book Today: YY 


“HOW TO GET PROFITS FROM INVENTORIES” 


Learn the newest, proved-in-use, 
simplified methods of control- 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 











The Miracle Merchants of Ft. Worth 


(Continued from page 8) 


shoe shine stands, and 21 seats for 
patrons of the 6 shoe repairmen 
on duty. 

Another big attraction is the 
88-seat soda fountain and lunch 
counter, where soft drinks, coffee, 
and lunches are sold. At 10 a.m. 
Monday, January 31, which hap- 
pened to be one of the coldest days 
in Ft. Worth in 50 years, 80 seats 
were occupied by customers. 

In the food department a stand- 
up coffee and hamburger stand 
offers baked ham sandwiches for 
30 cents, jumbo hamburgers for 
25 cents, and regular hamburgers 
for 15 cents. 

Walking through the store one 
afternoon Marvin Leonard saw a 
customer spank her child. “There 
was nothing wrong with that 
child,” said Mr. Leonard, “except 
that he was tired. Did you ever 
try to carry a child around a busy 
store, carry packages, and shop 
at the same time?” Mr. Leonard 
must have asked himself this ques- 
tion, because he soon devised a 
“baby shopper,” a kind of baby 
buggy, which gives the baby a 
comfortable ride, and _ provides 
room for packages also. These 
“baby shoppers” are at convenient 
places near all entrances and are 
highly prized by customers. Aisles 
are purposely wider than in many 
other stores to provide room for 
pushing the carriages along the 
aisles while mothers shop in great- 
er comfort. 

In the basement a “bank” 
cashes payroll checks for thou- 
sands of customers. In the food 
department a 200-bin checkroom 
gives customers a place to leave 
packages in safety and shop in 
greater comfort. Demonstrations, 
special events, well-planned tie-ups 
with Ft. Worth events such as the 
famed Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show invariably 
attract crowds to the store. 

For many years the store has 
sponsored and paid for free motion 
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pictures at 18 places in Ft. Worth 
parks from May to October. Leon- 
ard’s gives away 250,000 school- 
book covers each year, each bear- 
ing an advertisement of the store 
and Poll Parrot shoes. Report 
cards are furnished to the Tarrant 
County schools free. A radio pro- 
gram with audience participation 
has overtaxed the store cafeteria. 
The program has now been moved 
to a 1,000-seat auditorium in the 
store, just completed. 

It is this “grass roots” policy 
which seems to be at least par- 
tially responsible for the store’s 
tremendous volume. But there are 
other reasons. Unusual courtesy, 
without fawning or palaver, pre- 
vails almost everywhere in the store 
—a warm, genuine spirit of help- 
fulness seems to be the rule, rather 
than the exception. 

Leonard’s does not favor frills. 
The store is plain, neat, and func- 
tional. Merchandise is piled high, 
in full view, with little in cases. 
Aisles are wide, and moving stair- 
ways attract large crowds up- 
stairs. High-level lighting, modern, 
functional fixtures, with almost 
every known merchandising aid, all 
combine to create a store in which 
a huge volume of business may be 
transacted in the least possible 
time. 

The main department store is 
three stories and basement, occu- 
pying an entire block. Connected 
by an overpass at a cross street, 
the food store is a five-story mer- 
chandising, processing, and ware- 
house building. Here Leonard’s 
operates a bakery and pastry 
plant, complete creamery, and 
candy manufacturing _ business. 
Two floors are used as a warehouse. 
Heavy merchandise reserves are 
maintained at another warehouse. 
A truck makes hourly trips to the 
store, bringing merchandise as 
fast as needed. 

Many Leonard’s policies are 
apparent to any visitor. It is evi- 


dent that the Leonard brothers 
are believers in large stocks, good 
assortments, and mass merchandis- 
ing in the best sense of the term. 
In the sporting goods department 
early in February we counted 287 
tennis rackets on display. How 
many more were in reserve we do 
not know. There are 12 places 
throughout the store where belts 
are sold. Several stands and cases 
in the men’s department exhibit 
belts, more are on sale with work 
and sport clothing, still more in 
the boys’ department and in the 
women’s western apparel depart- 
ment. Wherever goods will sell, 
Leonard’s believes in having them 
on display. No hard and fast rules 
bind buyers to strict departmental 
lines, as in some other stores. 

Comfort and quick service are 
another policy evident everywhere. 
For example, in the women’s shoe 
department, 120 seats await cus- 
tomers; in the men’s and boys’ 28 
seats. ‘Time-payment furniture 
customers have six windows at 
which they may make payments, 
without standing in line to wait. 

Huge stocks greet customers in 
the drug and candy departments, 
with almost everything in easy view 
and reach of the customer. We 
suspect that the store management 
is guilty of great experimentation. 
Once it was thought that Leonard’s 
could not sell pianos. A trial was 
made with Story and Clark pianos 
on the second floor. Today the 
‘store is one of the piano company’s 
largest outlets. Great reliance is 
placed on demonstrations. A Pres- 
to cooker demonstration was con- 
tinued for several years, and the 
store is believed to be Presto’s 
second largest outlet. 

Perhaps the most spectacular of 
all departments is the food store. 
The equipment is modern, well laid 
out, with room for customers by 
the thousands. 

In the center of the food store 
15 island counters or racks hold 
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“Just throw the top one in the 
wastebasket, Miss Grey... 


THAT FIRM’S MAILINGS ARE 
ALWAYS TOO BLURRY TO READ!” 


He recognizes “that firm’s’’ mailings because of the let- 
terhead and the characteristic blue paper. That’s good. 

But he knows from experience that the bulletin will 
be fuzzy, blurred, hard-to-read. He won’t bother to 
decipher it. And that’s bad. 

YOUR prospe¢ts won’t bother to read your mimeo- 
graphed mailings unless they’re clear, sharp, easy- 
to-read. 

Hammermill Mimeo-Bond helps you get clean, leg- 
ible copies— more than 5,000 from one stencil! And 
this mimeograph paper comes in white and six 
distinctive colors. You can put your message on a 
“characteristic” color, instantly identified as 
your representative. 

We’d like you to test Hammermill Mimeo-Bond 
for yourself—free. Just attach the coupon to 
your business letterhead for the 100-sheet trial 
packet. With it we'll include “Better Stencil 
Copies,” the Hammermill idea-book that tells 
you how to get better results from your stencil 
duplicating equipment. 


Send this coupon now . . . test Hammermill Mimeo-Bond for yourself 


Hammermill Paper Company 
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400 cases of food each. Every item 
is priced plainly; each morning 
stocks are piled as high as pos- 
sible, but many items must be 
replenished several times daily. A 
vertical brings fresh 
bread from the upstairs bakery to 
the bread counter; it sells almost 
as fast as the conveyor can trans- 


conveyor 


port it. 

There are 14 Hussman mirror- 
equipped self-service refrigerators 
in the meat and cheese department. 
Tremendous stocks in endless va- 
riety tempt every customer. Hun- 
dreds of items are wrapped in 
cellophane and labeled to show 
weight of package, price of pack- 
age, and price per pound. Some 
items which come in pound pack- 
ages are sliced in half, sold to the 
customer in cellophane wrapped 
half-pound packages. For example, 
a Hormel item we noticed was 
priced at 50 cents a pound. Cello- 
phane wrapped half-pounds were 
sold by Leonard’s for 26 cents. 
A large staff is stationed behind 
the meat and cheese counters pre- 
paring and wrapping merchandise 
ready for self-service customers. 

On the other side is a long 
bakery and pastry counter. Typi- 
cal of the store’s modern equip- 
ment is the battery of cash 
registers. To speed sales 12 Na- 
tional check-out registers are 
conveniently placed at one end of 
the food store. At the other end 
are 6, with 4 in the bakery and 
pastry department. 

Pushearts which carry a large 
quantity of food are available 
everywhere for customers. An ad- 
vertising sign featuring some food 
special is displayed on each of 
these carts. Five mirror-equipped 
vegetable refrigerators, several 
cases of candy, a complete cigar 
and tobacco department are part 
of the food store. A Downyflake 
hot cookie baker, a doughnut 
machine, and a Double-Kay salted 
nut case are also part of the 
volume-building equipment. 

In pricing policies Leonard’s 
strives to sell at slightly lower 
prices than other stores except on 
price-maintained merchandise. 
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They do not hesitate to sell at or 
below cost to build volume and 
traffic where needed. A recent pro- 
motion sold 400 gardenia plants 
at 79 cents each, when the cost was 
69 cents. This slight mark-up 
probably brought a loss, but the 
buyer had a good reason for the 
sale. 

The playground, sporting equip- 
ment, and boat store is across the 
street from the main department 
store, and nearby the farm equip- 
ment store attracts many imple- 
ment and farm supply buyers. A 
special shop in the farm equipment 
saddles, bridles, 
horse blankets, and other riding 
equipment. Except the famed Mil- 
ler store in New York, this saddle 
shop had more saddles on display 
than any other store we have ever 
visited. The shop is paneled in 
blasted pine, trimmed with pine 
slaps showing the bark. 

In the old store where Leonard’s 
operated for many years, on the 
site of the first little shop they 
had, Everybody’s Store is another 
part of the Leonard merchandis- 
ing empire. This store carries 
somewhat the same merchandise as 
the big store, except that price 
ranges do not go as high as in the 
main department store. 

Leonard’s hates red tape, man- 
agement frills, and formality. 
They can handle much more vol- 
ume with far less paper work than 
the average store. Salespeople 
are trained to handle customers 
speedily, but with great courtesy. 
Store meetings are rare. The two 
Leonard brothers, Marvin and 
Obie, have offices on the mezza- 
nine floor. They are as likely to 
be out in the reception room or in 
some other office as their own. 
They and Obie’s two sons, Bob 
and Paul, are easily accessible to 
visitors. 

The leisurely air that seems to 
prevail in the offices does not re- 
veal the fast tempo at which busi- 
ness is transacted. “Mr. Marvin, 
telephone, Milwaukee calling,” and 
a minute or two after the call is 
completed you hear, “Mr. Marvin, 
telephone, Boston calling.” Sup- 


store features 











pliers with merchandise to sell are 
quick to call Leonard’s because 
they know a quick answer will be 
fo chcoming. 

Teonard’s eliminates many of 
t. . more formal employee relations 
frills and devices. But there is a 
close, almost family-like bond be- 
tween management and the rank 
and file. 

We asked Marvin Leonard how 
they have built this 
“customer-be-pleased” attitude on 


friendly, 


the part of the store’s many 
employees. 

“IT am not sure that I really 
know,” he answered. “We do try 
to treat people as we like to be 
treated. We do not permit store 
executives to be sarcastic, rude, or 
discourteous to employees as in 
some stores. We treat everybody 
in our organization with respect, 
and it could be that this is the 
reason. Many of our key people 
have been with us a long time. 
They know our policies and we give 
them a free hand, so long as they 
show results. We try to foster 
courteous, friendly relations with 
every employee, and it may be 
that this encourages them to be 
equally friendly with customers.” 

Leonard’s Department Store is 


a heavy advertiser in newspapers, 


but does not rely on this type of 
advertising entirely. They lose no 
chance to build community good 
will. When they learned that old 
Frenchman’s Well, a Ft. Worth 
landmark, was in bad repair on 
one of their properties, they 
promptly had it restored and pre- 
served as a historical landmark. 

The department store has high- 
level management skill, with au- 
thority to act. The Leonard men 
are not the type of merchants who 
must perform every operation 
themselves. They delegate author- 
ity and responsibility perhaps 
more than others. They refuse to 
be bogged down in detail, yet 
maintain close supervision of oper- 
ations. Any manufacturer who 
wants to see how his merchandise 
can be moved in large volume can 
do nothing better than _ visit 
Leonard’s. 
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Pena Hard Can You Work... 























! . to Get Fired ? 
ions 
is a 
be- 
rank 
how 
idly, Sim the Chap 
e on 
any who wants to know 
rally 
bin “Night after night I come back to the office after dinner . . . to finish up 
; be odds and ends I can’t manage during the day. I'm just as efficient as the 
iets next guy, but #o one can do a good day's work in a noisy office. I can’t con- 
cme centrate, get jumpy and nervous and keep making ‘careless’ mistakes. And 
a here's the payoff! Now I get told that I'm costing the company far too 
te much overtime, to cut it out... ‘or else’!” 
vect, 
the 
ople 
‘ime. on 
give lm the Fellow i 
they LS “ 
ster who can tell you! = 
with 
y be “Keep your job, Mister, and do a day’s work without overtime! Tell your 
o be boss that spending a /ittle to quiet the office will save him a /ot on overtime 
ors.” pay. Tell him Sound Conditioning work can be done without interrupting 
re is office routine. By calling me in, he'll cut personnel turnover and get greater 
pers, efficiency from his entire staff. Why me? 
ye of “I'm a member of the largest and most experienced Sound Conditioning 
nsloest organization in the country. Acousti-Celotex has completed over 200,000 
good ceiling installations...more than any other company in the business. 
- old We have the correct materials for every kind of Sound Conditioning job. 
orth If you are interested in increasing production efficiency, I'd like to give 
as you a free analysis.” 
they 
pre- 
rark. GUARANTEED 
uigh- Offices, stores, schools, banks, churches, and factories from coast to nationwide organization and quality-proved products which en- 
au- coast are already enjoying the benefits of modern Sound Condi- able your distributor to guarantee his work, his materials, his Sound 
men tioning. Acousti-Celotex Tile, for example, can immediately in- | Conditioning techniques. For the name of your local Acousti- 
J crease personnel efficiency up to 10%, cut employee turnover, save  Celotex distributor in the U. S. or Canada and a FREE copy of the 
who time and money ... daily! And you can paint Acousti-Celotex Tile informative booklet “25 Questions and Answers on Sound Con- 
ition repeatedly, withent reducing its superior sound absorbing efficiency!  ditioning,” write to The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., 
-hor- Celotex has back of it the years of scientific research, the Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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How Ceco Cuts Costs 
In New Offices 





Soon after Ceco Steel Products Corporation moved into 
its new office building in Chicago, there was notice- 
able improvement in employee morale. The company 
has been able to cut many corners and save money 





BOUT 300 employees at Ceco 
Steel Products Corporation, 

Chicago, work in the same large 
general office. Their activities in- 
clude typing, accounting work on 
bookkeeping and calculating ma- 
chines, telephoning, dictating, con- 
ferring in small groups, and other 
typical noisy office jobs. 

In this same office recently, 
an employee remarked that every- 
thing was so quiet he couldn’t even 
have a private conversation over 
the telephone. Such a comment 
might sound unusual in most gen- 
eral offices, but this one is a testi- 
mony of the planning that went 
into Ceco’s new office building. 

An acoustical ceiling that ab- 
sorbs much of the office noise 
accounts for some of the quietness, 
but an additional factor are the six 
Acoustors that cut down the din 
from bookkeeping machines. Then, 
too, the employees are just as 
even-tempered in the afternoon as 
they were in the morning, and this 
temperament is reflected in the 
quiet atmosphere. Color scheme of 
the office is considered an impor- 
tant point in such temperament. 

Various colors were applied 
throughout the new building for 
their physiological and psycho- 
logical effects on employees. For 
example, walls with windows are 
painted in light colors to reduce 
contrast between the walls and the 
daylight filtering in. Walls without 
windows are painted in a slightly 
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darker color. End walls, which 
workers face, are painted in much 
darker colors to reduce eye strain. 
Rest rooms are painted in browns 
and yellows to eliminate the usual 
glare. 

For their psychological effect, 
walls were painted according to 
their exposure. That is, warm 
colors are used for north expo- 
sures and cold colors for south 
exposures. Stair halls are finished 
in terra cotta glazed tile, struc- 
tural glass panels, and stainless 
steel to provide reflections and to 
brighten up otherwise gloomy 
areas. 


Ceco Steel, of course, is inter- 
ested in getting full production 
from every office worker, and 
company officials realized the im- 
portance of morale-building sur- 
roundings. Recessed fluorescent 
lighting was installed in the 
acoustical ceiling to assure even 
illumination, and floors were cov- 
ered with asphalt tile. Company 
officials describe the air condition- 
ing as “nature’s best.” With 
windows on every side, cross 
ventilation keeps up a cool breeze 
that is reported to be as good as 
mechanical air conditioning. 

Moving into a new building gave 
Ceco management a chance to 
check some of its old methods of 
doing office work and to come up 
with some new ideas to save money. 
According to Lewis M. Smith, 
general office manager, one idea 
was to change from an individual 
system of filing to a centralized 
system. With the old setup, nine 
clerks were kept busy at the vari- 


Operators can still smile after a long day of pounding bookkeeping machines, 


because Acoustors absorb much of the noise and make jobs less nerve-racking 
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ous filing stations, but with the 
new procedure, only four clerks are 
required. Some space has also been 
saved. 

Ceco naturally wanted to make 
the best use of space in its new 
building, and by microfilming time- 
cards, checks, and ledgers, about 
50 per cent of the space originally 
needed for these records is now 
saved. 

Another method of cutting costs 
is by printing some of its own 
forms. Ceco buys continuous forms 
from Standard Register Company 
and from Moore Business Forms, 
Inc., but it processes many other 
forms on Multilith equipment. 

In a further effort to install 
office methods as modern and up 
to date as its building, Ceco is 
experimenting with mechanical 
equipment to handle some of its 
accounting work. International 
Business Machines equipment is 
already being used for tabulating 
sales analyses, and before the end 
of 1950, the company expects to 
use it on a much larger scale. 

Even now there is an efficient 
and time-saving method of check- 
signing—using Addressograph ma- 
chines. All payroll checks and 
accounts receivable checks are 
signed in this manner. 

According to H. S. Peterson, 
Ceco’s manager of construction 
and maintenance, approximately 
30 per cent was saved in construc- 
tion costs because of a well laid 
out planning schedule. Ceco was 
also able to save, of course, since 
it used many of its own steel 
products in constructing its new 
building. 

Keeping its costs down while 
expanding is something that has 
been in practice at Ceco for a 
long time. For the company has 
been spreading all over the coun- 
try since it was started in Omaha, 
Nebraska, in 1912. C. Louis 
Meyer, the founder and present 
chairman of the board, had an 
idea for promoting reinforced 
concrete as a structural material, 
and the company began by serving 
and supplying architects, engi- 
neers, and contractors. 
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The business progressed and 
started spreading in many direc- 
tions. The company’s products 
were increased to include other 
metal building materials. By 1938, 
which was considered a good year 
by Ceco management, the company 
had 821 employees and branch 
offices and warehouses in several 
cities in the country. 

As a comparison, there were 
2,662 employees in 1948, with 14 
plants and warchouses and 23 dis- 
trict offices located from coast to 
coast. Sales during the year were 
up 410 per cent over 1938. Then, 
of course, there was the new gen- 
eral office building in Chicago that 
was recently completed, but there 
was also a new addition to the 
company’s Plant No. 1 in Chicago. 
In Houston, Texas, new plant and 
office buildings have been built on 
an 8-acre tract of land, and in 
Los Angeles, a new warehouse bay 
was added to the Ceco plant there, 
providing an additional 10,000 
square feet. A few months earlier, 
a new manufacturing plant was 
erected at Hillside, New Jersey, 
with 75,000 square feet of manu- 
facturing space. And a modern 
office building was built to serve 
the New York district. 

At the present time, Ceco is 
completing a new plant and office 
building at San Francisco, and 
























Ceco saved 30 per cent in construc- 
tion costs with a planned schedule 


will soon be in full production on 
steel joists in a plant acquired at 
Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. 

Ceco is owned by the men who 
work for it. Eighty per cent of the 
stockholders work every day, full 
time, for the company. Nearly all 
executives, department and divi- 
sion heads, district managers, and 
other supervisory heads, started 
as engineering draftsmen, clerks, 
salesmen, or shop workers. Ned A. 
Ochiltree, president, started as a 
stenographer. This practice of 
promoting from within is another 
idea that money in the 
long run. 


saves 





Longer Life for Machines 


ID you know that there are 
only 19,000 mechanics in the 
country who are qualified to serv- 
ice the millions of office machines 
in daily use? 

These figures indicate that there 
are relatively few qualified men to 
repair calculators, adding ma- 
chines, checkwriters, and other 
office machines. 

What can be done to reduce the 
number of trips mechanics must 
make to your office? Here are some 
helpful hints: 

1. Use an outer cover to protect 
machine parts from gathering dust 





whenever machines are not in use. 

2. Since most machines require 
little oiling amateurs should leave 
the job to capable mechanics. A 
good policy is to have all machines 
cleaned, oiled, and checked yearly. 

3. Many portable machines have 
special devices for locking moving 
parts when the machines are not 
being used. It is a sound idea to 
make sure the parts are locked 
when machines are moved, other- 
wise repairs may be required. 

4. A consistent trade-in policy 
for office machines has been found 
profitable by many businesses. 
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Now a new, 
low-cost 


UNDERWOOD 
SUNDSTRAND = 


Portable Posting 
Machine 


...@n amazing, compact, portable 
machine that will post your 
Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, 


General Ledger, Payroll and other records... 
and also do all of your miscellaneous figuring jobs. 


Here truly is the real bookkeeping machine 
value of this or any other year! 


Never before have so many automatic, 
time-saving features been combined in a 
posting machine at so low a price. 


Now, this all-new Underwood Sundstrand 
makes machine posting practical and profit- 
able for the smallest business . . . even 
those having but few postings per day. 


In addition to posting jobs, the same 
Underwood Sundstrand Portable Posting 
Machine can be used to extend or verify 
invoices, calculate discounts, figure per- 
centages or do any other figuring job that 
involves addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion or division. 
AUTOMATIC OPERATION 

This new Underwood Sundstrand Portable 
Posting Machine virtually “thinks” for it- 
self ... the interchangeable Control Plate 
tells the machine what to do and when to 
do it. There are 14 distinct automatic oper- 
ations including automatic printing of 
dates and descriptive symbols . . . auto- 
matic tabulation . . . automatic subtraction 
. +. automatic printing of debit and credit 
balances. All the operator does is set up the 
significant figures ...the Underwood 


Sundstrand does the rest .. . regardless of 
the posting application. Obviously, this 
means more work in less time...no errors 
.-.no fatigue ...no necessity for selecting 
and depressing keys for various purposes. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE 

Notice, there are only 10 numeral keys... 
arranged in logical sequence under the fin- 
gertips of one hand. No long training 
period for operators. Your present office 
workers learn this machine . . . develop a 
speedy “touch method” . .. after just a few 
minutes’ practice. 


See this new, revolutionary, all-purpose 
machine and OPERATE IT YOURSELF. 
Call your nearest Underwood Representa- 
tive for a demonstration or mail the cou- 
pon for complete, descriptive folder, today! 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines . . . Typewriters . . . 
Accounting Machines... Carbon Paper... 
Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Corporation, (Adding Machine Division) 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me illustrated folder describing the new 
Underwood Sundstrand Portable Posting Machine. 


Name 





Company 
Street 











Wages Up, 
Prices Down 


(Continued from page 11) 


ment that would also be required. 

When the government actually 
placed such an order at the be- 
ginning of the last war, there was 
no accurate way of determining 
these factors. 

Controlling its inventory is 
another old-time problem that has 
been licked by the new system. 
Gorton knows months in advance 
exactly what materials will be 
needed and exactly when they 
should be on hand. Therefore, it is 
unnecessary to tie up a lot of 
money in inventory. The goods 
are ordered only as required. 

Another advantage of the new 
system is accuracy. For example, 
when process sheets are tabulated 
for certain jobs, they may be 
changed later. One part of the 
process may be switched to an- 
other setup, and the process shect 
will thus have to be changed. Un- 
der present procedure, the change 
simply means pulling out the 
punched card for that particular 
item, correcting that card, and 
then running the cards through 
the tabulator again to secure the 
new process sheet. There is little 
chance for errors to creep in. 

On the other hand, if the process 
sheets had to be retyped, at 60 
words a minute instead of being 
printed on the tabulator at 80 
complete lines a minute, errors 
could easily slip through and would 
require slow painstaking proof- 
reading to spot them. 

Gorton computes its production 
figures 7 months in advance, 
and to keep the forecast up to 
date, it is made each month for 
the seventh month hence. Past 
shipments, general dealer informa- 
tion, and experience during the 
past year are factors that go into 
Gorton’s production forecasts. 
The projection can be easily ad- 
justed to current trends, if they 
indicate that the forecast is not 
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going just as it was planned. Too 
much attention isn’t paid to minor 
trends, for the projection is made 
to take care of them. 

When the sales forecast is com- 
pleted, management informs the 
tabulating department exactly 
how many machines have been 
scheduled for manufacture during 
the months ahead. The tabulating 
department is then able to com- 
pute the number of parts that will 
be required for these machines. 
There are certain parts already 
in stock, due to economical previ- 
ous runs, and these are subtracted 
from the sum total. The result 
shows what must be manufactured 
from raw materials brought from 
outside suppliers and accessories, 
or supplies which must be ordered 
in time to meet the schedule. 

The tabulating department also 
establishes from punched cards the 
starting dates for all shop orders. 
Labor tickets, which are in the 
work-ahead file and available for 
machine load at any time, are made 
up for the various operations on 
each job and then delivered to the 
dispatcher’s office for getting the 
jobs started properly for comple- 
tion on time. The labor tickets are 
used daily for accumulating pay- 
roll as well as daily over-all pro- 
duction and individual productiv- 
ity reports, after which they are 
filed in the work-in-process file until 
the job is finished. Then detailed 
tabulations are furnished the cost 
department for its history file. 
There are seven different and es- 
sential uses for one original docu- 
ment in logical sequence without 
confusion or overlapping. 

At any time during these oper- 
ations the tabulating department 
can show exactly how actual plant 
production figures compare with 
the forecast. 

Machine loading is another by- 
product of the system. In addition, 
however, it is possible to tell 
months in advance just how many 
men will be needed and for what 
jobs. Cycle inventory is another 
advantage of the system. Gorton 
is able to maintain a constant 
audit of its inventory. 
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Think your 
company 
is fireproof ? 


MAKE THIS 
SIMPLE TEST 
AND SEE! 


Touch a flame to one of your gg78? 
73 


ledger sheets or letterheads. 
Will it burn? 

That’s a little flame. Now 
suppose your entire offices 
were on fire—would these 
same records burn? 


Naturally, if they are 
unprotected. Metal filing cases 
won’t protect them for more 
than a minute or so. 

And they may not be protected 
even in your safe! 


Here’s why—paper chars 
without being touched by 
flame when temperatures go 
above 400°. A safe that has 
been through a previous fire or 
burglary, or does not carry 
the label of the independent 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., simply cannot be trusted. 
It may act as an oven and 
cremate its contents. 
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4 out of 10 firms never reopen after losing their records! 


Mosier Insulated Rec- 
ord Containers com- 
bine the convenience 
ofa file with the safety 
of a safe — complete 
record protection. 


Mosier ‘‘A’’ Label Safe with 
burglary resistive chest for 
dual protection against fire 
and burglary. 


That’s why you should have 
the finest protection you can 
get for your records—a new 
Mosler ‘‘A’”’ label safe, made by 
the world’s largest builder of 
safes and vaults. Why take 
chances? See Mosler now and 
be safe! 

Fill in coupon for the free 
record protection survey or 

the booklet, ‘What you should 
know about safes.” 


ge Mosier Safe c 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, O. 


Largest Builders of Safes 
and Vaults in the World 


Builders of the 
U.S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors 

at Fort Knox, Ky. 


Tue Moser Sare Co., Derr. A 

320 Firru Ave., New York 1,N. Y. 

0 I’'dlike to discuss your free Record Protection 
Survey with my nearest Mosler representative. 
0 Please send free booklet: ‘What You Should 
Know About Safes.” 








a Al 
The Combination That W : 
| Record -Keept¥s 


This Is 


Revolutionize You) 


Records are made to be kept — not just any old way, but neatly, 
accessibly, systematically, safely. The one sure method that meets 
this ideal is the combination of 


ACCO FASTENERS 


and 


ACCOBIND FOLDERS 


Acco-binding in Accobind Folders of fine pressboard is “the touch 
of perfection” in office filing. It rids your files of soft folders, scat- 
tered papers, loose and mislaid sheets. It assures security, availability, 
system, proper sequence. It saves time, temper and money. 


Acco-binding can be used in every department of your business— 
for temporary or permanent filing. Simply Acco-punch your cor- 
respondence and other papers, place them over the prongs of the 
Acco Fasteners in your Accobind Folders and be assured that 
“ACCO-bound papers are SAFE papers.” 


Why not settle now the vital matter of record-keeping in your office 
for all time? Start Acco-binding and see what it saves. 


Ask your Stationer to bring you this 
Acco-binding assistance. 














ACCO FASTENER 


ACCO Fasteners are made in 30 styles and sizes for Loose Leaf binding 
ACCO PRODUCTS Incorporated, OGDENSBURG, N.Y. 








Stimulates 
Production 


(Continued from page 21) 


workers. Then it became necessary 
to show how the fund was pro- 
gressing, and this, management 
felt, could best be done by over-al] 
reports on company operations. 
As Vice President Lockrem puts 
it, “When you do this you have 
to disclose your figures to the 
employees.” 

Scully-Jones’ 260 employces in 
plant and office are divided into 
6 divisions: Personnel, sales, pro- 
duction, engineering, research, and 
control and finance. Reporting 
meetings are held every 6 months, 
usually in March and August, and 
during the hour (which is counted 
as “company time”) the head of 
each division tells what has been 
accomplished in his unit during the 
past 6 months. Discussions also 
cover what is planned for the com- 
ing half-year. 

Detailed information is given 
during these sessions. When the 
company plans purchase of an ex- 
pensive machine, employees are 
told and reasons for the purchase 
are explained. Then workers can 
be shown that this money had to 
go into equipment and arguments 
over whether it might better have 
gone into their salaries are 
avoided. 

Every step is taken to make the 
scope of company operations clear 
to workers attending the meetings. 
This can be done, officials show, by 
careful rehearsal of all the ma- 
terial and presentation plus the 
use of a  Visualcast machine. 
Diagrams drawn by the speaker 
on a cellophane slide on the ros- 
trum are projected simultancously 
by the machine onto a screen above 
his head. With the aid of this de- 
vice figures, diagrams, and charts 
clarifying a speaker’s remarks are 
made immediately available as the 
program continues. 

At least five practice sessions 
are held before the meeting finally 
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is called, but even before this step 
a lot of spadework has been done. 
Several weeks before the meeting 
each department head writes his 
speech, which is then timed and 
edited in cooperation with Mr. 
Lockrem. The whole meeting must 
not take more than 1 hour. 

After the initial draft is com- 
pleted, it is revised completely by 
the speaker, and the revision is 
circulated to all division heads. 
When comments from all members 
of the program staff have been 
recorded, the speakers go over 
their second drafts in detail with 
the personnel executive in indi- 
vidual sessions. After these confer- 
ences the program is ready for 
assembly. 

With the speeches sufficiently 
beaten into shape so that each 
takes up about the part of the 
hour time limit proportional to its 
importance, the first of the five 
rehearsal meetings is held. These 
are fairly similar. During this time 
each department head’s presenta- 
tion is carefully scrutinized and 
rehearsed so that all major details 
are presented clearly and concisely. 
Each speaker criticizes the presen- 
tation of other members of the 
program for oral delivery, organi- 
zation, total effect, and other de- 
tails, and is criticized himself in 
turn. 

During the final stages of the 
five-meeting preliminary rehearsals 
two artists are called in to assist. 
These men, working with the 
speakers, prepare charts which can 
be used with the Visualcast device 
during the talks, along with other 
figures or drawings that may seem 
necessary to the speaker. All ma- 
terial—speeches and charts—is in- 
cluded in the printed report. 

One feature of the organization 
of these meetings should be noted. 
The first employee report meetings 
were organized similarly to stock- 
holders meetings in that they tried 
to cover all operations equally and 
so give an over-all picture of what 
was planned and what was going 
on. Starting with the meeting of 
March 1949, however, a theme has 
been introduced to tie all the ma- 
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for matchless beauty, convenience and comfort... 


THE NEW ART METAL 
CONFERENCE DESK 


——s Here is the desk that offers you everything in 

= om me os al superbly modern design . . . executive efficiency 

| DD J . and sheer comfort. It’s the new Art Metal 

Conference Desk—another leader from Art Metal's 

complete line of executive desks. Its soft, harmonizing Mello-Gray 

finish, its beautiful styling gives it the ability to be “at home” in 
modern offices everywhere. 


> 


With its spacious, extended top and convenient drawer arrange- 
ment—the new Art Metal Conference Desk is engineered to give 
you the utmost in utility and efficiency. It’s the desk for executives 
who appreciate the best. Your nearest Art Metal dealer will 
gladly show you the features and models available in Art Metal's 
line cf executive desks. 


Write today—for your copy of ha 

Art Metal’s new booklet on office epeht Meh 

efficiency! Art Metal’s new "Safes. "%G, 
“Office Standards and Planning 


Book” is your guide to the con- 
servation of time, energy and 
space in your office id 


and business. Write 


for your copy odey = Business _ 


—as well as addi- om 
tional information | =% Jamestown, N. "path 


on the new Art Met- [=~ _| 
al Conference Desk. oyico oe 
Art Metal Construction Company 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


“Sixty years of engineering leadership in office equipment” 
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“We saved 


terial closer together. Since ail 


| business was somewhat less active 


FO UR Te-wrtuings 


with 


ONE seofforms 


Here it is... the UARCO 
Multi-Linkt Form that 
serves eleven departments 
in one writing! Not only 
are the copies numbered 
and colored for accurate 
distribution—but they are 
blocked out so that only the 
necessary information goes 
to the man concerned. Car- 
bons come pre-inserted, 
copies perfectly aligned— 
yet they separate with one 
easy motion! 


oo 
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during the first several months of 
1949 than it had been at the peak 


| of inflationary 1948, management 
| decided to build the spring meet- 
| ing around what the company had 


| been doing to earn profits from its 


| Executive 


operations. This boiled down, as 
Vice President Dale 
Long told workers, to “the special 


| efforts being made in each division 


to meet our competitors’ prices 
and deliveries, to secure new cus- 


| tomers, to get more business from 


| our old customers, and to get sub- 


contract work.” Later meetings 
are expected to be built around 


| other phases of company activities 


UARCO combined forms” 


| problem. Officials found early that 


WERE MAKING: One typing for invoices. | 
Another for bills of lading. A third for ship- 
ping copies. Then, further re-writing for 
salesmen’s copies—and still more re-writ- 
ing for commission records! 


NOW USING: One typewriter, one writing. 
UARCO saved four re-writings—combined | 
eleven different forms into one complete set! | 


Not only that, but the sets themselves are. 
linked together, in packs of 500. They actu- 
ally feed themselves into the machine—think 
of the time and money saved! 


Think of the savings in your own business. 
A simple forms survey will show you ex- 
actly where they are. . . and this survey is 
yours for the asking when you call your 
UARCO Representative. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Cal.; Deep River, Conn, 
Offices in all principal cities 





TAVitee 


IN CORPORAT 


which may be of paramount inter- 
est at the time. 
Allocation of time is a difficult 


arbitrarily splitting the hour into 
6 or 7 parts allowed too much 
time for some departments and not 
enough for others. Consequently, 


| this element is carefully watched 
| so that time 


be 
(within the hour limit) to each 
man according to his needs. 
The whole day is planned care- 
fully. All plant personnel must be 
working during the same time for 
at least 1 hour, and _ schedules 
are set up accordingly. Office em- 
ployees come in at a special time 
and work the same hours as shop 
employees during this day. Day 
and night shift times are arranged 
so that they overlap. 
Scully-Jones officials 
learned much from the experience 
of presenting the program. Some 
things are difficult for untrained 
speakers: Inexperienced speakers 
have to be carefully coached in 
the use of a microphone—for the 
most part it should be ignored; 
speeches are made to the audience. 


can allocated 


have 


| Don’t appear to be in a hurry; 


Business Forms 
Serving Business for More than Fifty Years 


| have time to make an 


words get fuzzy and ideas do not 
audience 


impression. 


But nervousness is apparent in 


even the most veteran department- 
| head speakers. As it seems to help 


| this stage fright, the speakers are 


| provided with a rostrum to stand 
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behind while talking. This also 
contains the slide projection box 
for the Visualcast device. Speakers 
are advised to rest their pencils 
on the slide while illustrating their 
talks. “Several of the speakers’ 
hands trembled a little the first 
year and this shaking was greatly 
magnified on the screen,” Mr. 
Lockrem explains. 

Scully-Jones officials are highly 
impressed with the success of the 
program. Without it much of the 
over-all industrial relations pro- 
gram would suffer, simply for lack 
of information on the part of em- 
ployees. Workers must have every 
possible opportunity to know 
about the causes and results of 
major working relationships. 

One of the most notable results 
of this feeling among the workers 
is the attitude of employees at the 
meetings. There is no laughing or 
giggling, but a real and intense 
interest in the facts and figures 
given by company officers. Every 
one attends except the switchboard 
operator, “and even she had her 
substitute on the switchboard last 
time,” officials report. Meetings 
are generally held in a plant ware- 
house where a local seating com- 
pany sets up seats—all operations 
are closed down during the hour- 
long sessions. Little formality is 
observed, but the attitude and 
acceptance of everybody involved 
is serious and businesslike. 

Company officials are quick to 
point out that the annual report 
is only one phase, though certainly 
an important one, of their indus- 
trial relations policy. No one fac- 
tor of the policy can be singled 
out as the most important or as 
one that exercises the greatest in- 
fluence for industrial peace and 
efficient production, they claim, 
because the industrial relations 
policy is unified, embracing many 
phases of plant and office organi- 
zation. In this respect Scully-Jones 
allies itself firmly with progressive 
companies everywhere which main- 
tain that the most important part 
of industrial relations is the atti- 
tude of the management and work- 
ers dealing with each other. 
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NEW1...and today’s outstanding 


eYelothelegeeat-Colsubetcmrc-¥ ible 


NEW MONROE ADDING-LISTING MACHINE MODEL 408-11-001 


Monroe presents its new 8-column electric 
adding machine with direct subtraction ... 
at a price that will appeal to every busi- 

ness familiar with Monroe high standards. 
The same brilliant performance... the same 
sturdy, high-quality construction, and the 
same features that made the larger-capacity 
Model 410 an instant success. See and 
compare! Finger-ease keytops... no-glare 
colors .. . “Velvet Touch“ operation . . . and 
ample capacity for a wide range of work. 
Sold only through Monroe-owned branches 
and backed by a nation-wide factory-trained 
service organization. Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


CALCULATING + ADDING + ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





Let us cut down your 


PAYROLL COSTS 


| ig alee costs, as you know, 
have grown and grown these past 
few years. 


You now have more and more com- 
plicated payroll registers to prepare 
...-more and more government re- 
ports to make...and more head- 
aches. 


Let us cut down your costs by pre- 
paring your payroll data (including 
checks, if you wish) in our offices, 
on high-speed alphabetic and nu- 
meric tabulating machines. 

It’s amazing what savings you make 


...and how quickly your payroll 
headaches disappear! 


FREE BOOKLET 


“Modern Payroll Service” tells how 
this efficient, confidential service 
can be used by your firm. Send for 
it now. 
Tabulation Specialists 

Let us tabulate your sales, orders, 
prices, costs, inventories, vouchers, 
special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many 
of America’s leading firms these past 
40 years! 


For literature and quotations, write to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 
CHICAGO © BOSTON © # £ODETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, Mew York 13, N. Y. 
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New Filing System 


(Continued from page 15) 


date are entered under “remarks.” 


The credit rating is entered after 
the loan has been repaid. 

New equipment includes ten 
VISIrecord desks of the double- 
pedestal type, each with a type- 
writer stationed on the connecting 
posting table, telephone, and file 
equipment, and five conventional 
secretarial desks. Each record desk 
is assigned certain letters of the 
alphabet and the operator in 
charge is responsible for maintain- 
ing that group of records and for 
answering telephone inquiries con- 
cerning them. 

Each record desk contains six 
file drawers and two utility drawers 
for each operator. Total capacity 
of each desk is 72,000 cards, but 
to leave room for expansion only 
about 50,000 cards are assigned 
to each one at present. 

Each of the bank’s 31 offices 
transmits to this department a 
daily report of all accounts opened 
or closed. These are typed on a 
sheet of perforated slips (white for 
opened accounts, green for closed 
ones), and two carbon copies are 
made on solid sheets of the same 
colors. One of the copies accom- 
panies the report, the other is 
retained by the reporting office. 
The perforated sheets are torn 
apart and strips are sorted into 
alphabetical sequence by means of 
a small “SorterGraf” unit, then 
are distributed to the proper file 
operators. 

As a daily average, each oper- 
ator makes out about 100 cards 
for new accounts, posts about 60 
closed accounts, and makes about 
15 changes of address, title, etc. 
Meanwhile, she answers an average 
of 80 or more telephone inquiries 
and about 30 mail inquiries daily. 
Mail inquiries usually are for 
credit information and are routed 
through the credit department to 
the individual operators who fur- 
nish the information to the credit 
department for reply. 


Each desk file is thus a self- 
contained unit in which all in- 
formation concerning the account 
relationships of about 50,000 cus- 
tomers is localized. There is no 
going to and from the files, no 
congestion. Experienced operators 
handle most telephone inquiries in 
about 30 seconds. 

Working conditions are im- 
measurably better. Operators de- 
velop a sense of responsibility nd 
pride in their work. There is |ess 
fatigue, less absenteeism, less dis- 
satisfaction. Service is _ better. 
There is a considerable saving of 
time, both to inquirers and to 
operators. There is closer control 
over the quality and quantity of 
work done by the operators. 

Economies effected have been 
impressive, to put it mildly. Since 
the change-over was completed, the 
average reduction in the number 
of work hours per week has 
amounted to 54 per cent. ‘This 
saving was sufficient to pay for the 
installation in about 14 months 

The improvement in the general 
correspondence files department 
also was made in the summer of 
1946, but there the changes con- 
sisted chiefly of installing a larger 
sorting device and revising the 
procedure. 

Here two girls mark, sort, and 
file about 1,500 pieces of corre- 
spondence daily. They also make 
up folders, cross-reference sheets, 
etc., and answer an average of 
about 25 telephone inquiries exch 
day. 

The general files are classified 
as general correspondence, advices, 
and foreign correspondence. Shxw- 
Walker, 4-drawer, letter-size, s!<el 
cabinets are used, together with 
dividers, folders, tabs, and tab 
pasters of the same make. This 
filing system has an alphabetical 
break of 400 master guides, and 
under these are many special 
guides for regular correspondenis. 
The correspondence under these 
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guides is put into folders in the 
files. A folder is made up for any 
accumulation of four or more let- 
ters. Where the correspondence is 
particularly heavy, date-folders 
for periods ranging from 5 days to 
3 months are used. 

There are 39 filing cabinets in 
the department. The two upper 
drawers of each cabinet are used 
for current filing for 1 year, 
while the previous year’s corre- 
spondence is kept in the two lower 
drawers. At the beginning of a new 
year, the lower drawers are 
emptied and their contents are 
taken to the vaults, where they are 
kept for 9 more years, and the con- 
tents of the upper drawers are 
transferred to the lower ones. A 
colored border on the folder tab 
pasters helps identify the year. 

For sorting correspondence pre- 
paratory to filing, this department 
first used a single-column Sorter- 
Graf, then it replaced this with a 
two-column one; now it uses 
a four-column, double-stand in- 
stallation and a_ single-column, 
portable one. The large installa- 
tion is 72 inches long and the 
columns ride over an operating 
length of 130 inches. The operator 
sits on a low chair, with a work 
table in front of her, between the 
two sections of the stand while 
sorting. Three of the columns of 
this device are used for general 
correspondence, while the fourth is 
used for advices. The single-column 
is for foreign correspondence. 

The divisions and tabs on the 
SorterGraf are arranged in the 
same way as the filing system. 
Thus there are tabs corresponding 
with the 400 alphabetical breaks 
and other tabs for special corre- 
spondence, date folders, and so on. 

Material for filing comes into 
the department in the morning 
and is hand-sorted into three 
groups, general correspondence, 
advices, and foreign correspond- 
ence. Each piece is stamped by 
each respective department with 
the word “File,” the date, and the 
name of the department, such as 
auditing, collection, or foreign. If 
multiple sheets are attached with 
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-.. positively! ... so penurious with postage, the 
PB mailing scale saves money in any office, 

time and effort, too! ... Automatic pendulum 
mechanism weighs mail precisely and instantly 
... Clear, wide-spaced markings on eye-level 
chart show exact postage needed at first peek 

... Cuts down costly overpaid postage and 
embarrassing underpaid “Postage Due”. . . built to 
last for years! . . . Also available: 70 lb. parcel post 
scale... Call or write for illustrated booklet... 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


= PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
2174 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


«+. Originators of the postage meter... 
offices in 93 cities. 








WANTED! 


TOUGH OFFICE ASSIGNMENTS 


Do you have one now? In your office, that is? Laying it 
out, planning it, buying the right furniture at the right 
price, all while you're trying to keep up with your 
regular duties? 

Why not make it easy on yourself? Give it to us! We've 
handled tough assignments like yours for hundreds of 
other harried, hurried executives . . . and handled 
them well. 


Twenty-five years of successful experience is your assur- 
ance of our ability to serve you. Write us. We'll be glad 
to tell you more about ourselves and what we can do 
for you. 


SPAK & NATOVICH, INC. 


30 S. WELLS STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








SOLID... 
STURDY... 


for years of service 








Everybody knows that the Davidson Dual 
produces the finest offset and relief dupli- 
cating money can buy... operates smoothly 
... easily. But, that’s not all. It’s solid . . . 
sturdy . . . strong . . . dependable. It never 
gets the jitters. That’s why it holds adjust- 
ment . . . why it requires so little attention 
. . . costs so little to operate and maintain. 


Yes .. . for the finest in offset and relief 








duplicating . . . exact reproduction of the 
original . . . plus years of trouble-free serv- 


e 
ice... you'll want a Davidson Dual Dupli- ] a V/ Seq f 


cator. For full details, phone your local 


Davidson Agency or write us. D ak DUPLICATOR 
i“ 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 








1028-60 West Adams St. * Chicago 7, Illinois 





A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





Any Combination of Holes 
Punched in a Jiffy 


Here’s a fully adjustable all-purpose paper punch. 
It’s the Presto Model 53-T .. . actually 6 punches 
in one! Three heads are standard equipment, and 
at negligible cost you can add Presto Punches to 
make the Presto 53-T ready to meet every punching 
need. Handy and compact, the Model 53-T fits in 
brief case or desk drawer. 


compere $2.00 Ors 


On Sale at Leading Stationers 


METAL SPECIALTIES MFG. CO. 


3202 Carroll Avenue Chieago 24, Ill. 





Makers of Presto Staplers, Staples, Staple Removers, and Paper Punches 








paper clips, they are stapled. The 
material then is sorted in the 
SorterGraf at a speed of 1,000 
pieces per hour. 

Under the former procedure, the 
sorting device was emptied and 
contents were filed on the same day 
as received. Experience has proved, 
however, that a majority of in- 
quiries concerning such corre- 
spondence are for papers which 
have been released for filing within 
the past few days, and that much 
time and labor can be saved, and 
service can be expedited, by ac- 
cumulating the material in the 
sorter for a considerable period 
before fine-sorting and filing it. 

Present practice is, therefore, to 
accumulate the material in the 
SorterGraf for 2 weeks and to 
fine-sort and file a portion of it 
each day. This procedure has re- 
duced reference time to a minimum 
and has eliminated the daily inter- 
weaving of new correspondence 
with old, which often consumes 
more time than does the sorting. 

The container units of the sort- 
ing device are sectional, removable, 
and portable, hence they can be 
taken out and carried right to the 
filing cabinets when contents are to 


be filed. 





Trade Mart 


| (Continued from page 13) 


figure was compiled, it is apparent 
that it is rapidly increasing the 
amount of foreign trade through 
New Orleans. 

The International Trade Mart 
was conceived, financed, and built 
by a group of public-spirited New 
Orleans businessmen. Several of 
them got together, pledged $1,000 
as evidence of their sincerity in 
wanting to promote an interna- 
tional trading center in the Cres- 
cent City. As soon as it was evident 
support was forthcoming, they put 
up $200,000 to purchase a whole- 
| sale building once used by the 
| famed A. Baldwin and Company. 
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Plans were drawn for complete 
rebuilding and modernization of 
the structure. Pan-American Life | 
Insurance Company took a $675,- | 
000 first mortgage on the building, 
then a junior mortgage was sold | 
to New Orleans business and civic | 
leaders in the form of $100 bonds. 

The operation is a nonprofit | 
enterprise, and its only revenue is | 
from rentals when the 
building is 100 per cent occupied, 
will total about $300,000 a year. 
Of this income $200,000 annually | 
is earmarked for liquidation of in- | 
debtedness, with the remaining |& 
$100,000 for current expenses. 

Some of the leaders who saw the 
project through are: Theodore | 
Brent of Mississippi Shipping Co., 
Inc. ; Herbert J. Schwartz, Maison 
Blanche; R. S. Hecht, well-known 
New Orleans bank executive and 
chairman of the board, Mississippi 
Shipping Co., Inc.; and W. G. 
Zetzman, president, Seven-Up 
Bottling Company. | 

Foreign-Trade Zone Number | 
Two, situated in New Orleans, is a 
big aid to foreign trade and is a| 
factor in the success of Interna-| 
tional Trade Mart. Here foreign | 
trade, both importing and export- | 
ing, is facilitated by the right to 
process and store goods and mer- 
chandise duty-free until the trans- 
action or operation is completed. 

Other operations are briefed as 
follows: Combine pineapple juice 
from Cuba, flavoring extract from | 
United States, and we have a soft 
drink for Europe. Watch move- 
ment from Switzerland, case and | 
strap from Mexico, means a watch 
for Latin America with no duties | 
paid until the final assembly and 
shipment for export. Many similar 
transactions are common at the 
Foreign-Trade Zone in New Orle- | 
ans, all of which works hand in | 
hand with the International Trade | 
Mart. | 

The Mart executives are glad |! 
to work with any manufacturer | 
anywhere in the world—to help | i 
find a market in the United States | j 
or to help United States manufac- | 1 
turers find markets in any foreign 
country. 


which, 


} 
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SS ee See ee eee eee aecooewes. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SAVING MONEY? 


If you are—and who isn’t these days—you can get the facts from American 
Business magazine. Every month, this publication tells how various companies are 


cutting their costs through better methods. 
are described in detail and illustrated in 
your own business. 


Clip this coupon for your subscription to 4 


send it either to your office or to your home. You can start saving money now 


by subscribing for 2 years—24 issues—at 
Enclose the money, or we can bill you. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


NAME 
TITLE.. 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS. 


CITY....... 


2 years $7 





Clip and mail the coupon and we'll 
send you, free, a good supply of 
our forms —‘‘Payroll Tax Liability 
Accrual Summary” and the “Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance 
Summary.” 

If you act while our supply lasts, 
you may have as many of these 
forms as you need. You can use 
them either as work sheets when 
making up tax and insurance 
returns from scratch, or leave 
them with your bookkeeper to work 
up—posting from each week’s pay- 


Mail coupon for FREE forms now 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please send me___ 


Accrual Summary” and free copies of the ° 


Compensation Insurance Summary” forms. No obligation to me. 


Zone. 


__=free copies of your ‘‘Payroll Tax Liability 


State__ 


af 


New ideas and different approaches 
full so that you can adapt them in 


merican Business magazine, and we'll 


$7, or you can get 12 issues for $4. 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


STATE 
1 year $4 oO 


if y 
coupon at once! 





roll summary as he or she goes 
along. 

With the Payroll Tax Accrual 
forms, you can prepare and prove 
payroll tax figures more quickly, 
easily, accurately...with the Work- 
men’s Compensation form, you 
spare yourself a lot of tiresome 
detail while saving yourself pre- 
mium money. 

These forms are sent gratis; 
when asking for them you don’t 
obligate yourself in any way. Mail 
the handy coupon now! 


| COMPANY, INC. 


Todd 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


. 
AB-5-49 f 


“Workmen's 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


er... the world’s 


foremost line of metal desks 


ERE is a desk that will bring 
beauty and distinction to 

any office. What’s more, it is as 
practical as it is beautiful. It has 
features never before contained 
in a commercial desk. From the 
ideal writing surface of Velvoleum 
to the anodized aluminum arched 
base supports, it is truly the desk 
of distinction. Mode-Maker is of 
durable metal construction, fin- 
ished in lustrous gray and is 


available in 29” or 30/4" heights. 
It is the crowning achievement 
of the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of metal desks. 


Write for an illustrated folder 
showing the 34 desks in the 
Mode-Maker series and the name 
of our nearest branch or dealer 
where you can see the desks. The 
General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. B-5, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 
Foremost lhe Melal Beusiness Gumiture 


Desk shown is Mode-Maker No. 1760F, 60” wide, 30” deep, 29” or 30K” high. 


_ There is a complete line 
"of GF metal furniture - 
desks, tables, chairs, files 

and shelving 
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OFFICES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Offices 
Influence 
Results 


What is it about an 
installation that presents 
the message of a progres- 
sive company? 

“I am just a sales pro- 
moter,” a district man- 
ager said recently. “I 
have no concern with 
advertising.” The old- 
fashioned sentiment went 
well with the man’s office, 
fitted with a square non- 
functional wooden desk, 
old bookcases, and un- 
comfortable chairs. There 
was no advertisement of 
progressive management. 

New offices cannot al- 
ways be built from the 
ground up. But whether 
they are or not, they 
present the company’s 
message to a visitor be- 
fore any executive has 
opened his mouth. If it 
is a pleasant, modern, 
efficient message, the 
ewecutive’s words are 
doubly effective in terms 
of promotion, profit, and 
production. 
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Open door into a modern office of highly functional design. 
Architecture as well as furniture and fittings plays an 
important part in the progressive use of office space for 
maximum business efficiency. President Arthur Stock- 
strom of the American Stove Company, St. Louis, can 
work here in ease and comfort and know that the sur- 
roundings are one of the best advertisements his company 
has. Double-paned glass covers almost the entire north 
wall, giving weatherproofing and light for the whole room 





Clean-lined office building of the American Stove Company shows latest archi- 
tectural influences. Handsome, rich outside surfaces complement interior design 


Functi | 


Architectural innovations 
fitted to the latest in fur- 
niture and fabric designs 
produced a unified over- 
all effect and air of pro- 
gressive informality in the 
new offices of the highly 
successful American Stove 
Company of St. Louis 


View of President Arthur Stockstrom’s office from his desk. The desk itself is located in a bay which fans out to the large- 
sized portion of the office pictured here. All furniture shown was carefully designed to aid comfortable, efficient work 
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UT of five factories in the mid- 
0 west, regiments of Magic Chef 
ranges are trundled daily by em- 
ployees of the American Stove 
Company. Bound for American 
kitchens, these products have be- 
come so popular that sales have 
mounted to a high of $32,000,000 
and more during the last year. 
The awkwardly scattered admin- 
istrative headquarters of the com- 
pany were recently consolidated in 
St. Louis, and the new office build- 
ing has been hailed in architectural 
and design circles as a masterpiece 
of progressive business building. 

Offices throughout the building 
do not rely upon artificial lighting 
except on particularly dull days. 
They are almost always entirely 
daylit from two exposures—north, 
open to the outside with clear 
sheets of double glass, and south, 
combining clear double glass with 
glass block. These highiy rated 
lighting facilities are designed by 
Architect Harris Armstrong. 

Interiors and details of the 
whole building show determination 
to achieve clean visual planes and 
surfaces. Functional design and 
furnishing give offices an air of 
informality and craftsmanship. 
Careful attention to details of 
sound insulation by the National 
Gypsum Company and Keasbey & 
Mattison Company, and floor cov- 
erings by Armstrong Cork Compa- 
ny and Lees-Cochrane, Inc., rug 
manufacturers, have made a vital 
difference in appearance. 

Flexwood wall coverings for of- 
fies and the directors’ room by 
United States Plywood Corp. 
blend gracefully with furniture 
items of harmonized, though vary- 
ing types by The General Fire- 
proofing Company and Charles 
Eames and Harris Armstrong 
chairs. Specially designed couch 
fabrics by Dan Cooper add finish- 
ing touches of color and _ taste. 
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Scientific approach to window spacing is well illustrated by the magnificent 
board room, above, and office of Milton G. Kahle, director of purchases, below 
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When the company put in a postage 
meter, all departments were asked to turn in 
their stocks of postage stamps. Although the 
firm isn’t very large, the office manager was 
dumbfounded—and so was everybody else! 
—to find $462.32 in stamps scattered around 
in desk drawers and stamp boxes. 

Have you any idea how much company 
postage is unaccounted for in your offices... 
in loose adhesive stamps that can be lost, 
damaged or misused? A casual check might 
convince you of the economy, as well as 
efficiency, of a postage meter. 

With a postage meter, you buy postage 
by having the meter set by the postoffice for 
any amount you want... and your postage 
is absolutely safe, cannot be lost, pilfered or 
misused . . . is automatically accounted for, 
recorded in visible registers. 

Printing postage, as you need it, in any 
amount needed, for any kind of mail . . . is 


Pitney -BOowes 


far more satisfactory —than stocking and 
sticking stamps, and manual mailing! 

The meter prints postage directly on the 
envelope, the exact postage needed... prints 
a dated postmark plus an optional small 

advertisement, and 

seals the envelope 

flap—all at the same 

time. And the meter 

prints on gummed 
postage tape for parcel post... 

Metered mail is already cancelled and 
postmarked, requires less handling in the post 
office, often makes earlier trains and planes. 

And whether you send out ten letters a 
day, or a thousand... find out now what a 
postage meter can do in your office by 
calling the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office, or write for illustrated 
booklet, ““So You Have No 
Mailing Problems?” 


on 
6) 
PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 2188 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter . . . largest makers of mailing machines 
‘anada. 


«.. Offices in 93 cities in U. S. and C. 
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Selection Clinic 


ODAY, every top-management 

executive is efficiency-conscious, 
New and better methods are in 
vogue because they cut costs. Be- 
cause better methods are Dart- 
nell’s business, and because it be- 
lieves that one crucial area in the 
efficiency picture is often over- 
looked—the matter of personnel 
selection and evaluation—it js 
sponsoring a 2-day, personnel- 
selection clinic in Cleveland, June 
2 and 3, at the Hotel Statler. 

The clinic, the same one which 
was given so successfully in New 
York City 2 months ago, will be 
conducted by Robert N. McMurry 
& Co. Executives attending will 
learn the principles of Dr. 
McMurry’s step-by-step selection 
program and will go away with the 
knowledge necessary to apply 
these principles and techniques to 
their own selection program. 

To cover the ground, Dr. 
McMurry and his staff use charts 
and other visual aids, tape record- 
ings of telephone check-ups, and 
demonstrate “planned” interviews. 
Copies of all the forms used are 
given to those attending so that 
they can “learn by doing.” 

Although all methods and in- 
struments for personnel selection 
will be discussed, the emphasis will 
be on the planned interview. Here 
are the areas which will be covered 
in detail: 

a. How to predict the probable 
performance of a new employee. 

b. How to set up a satisfactory 
preliminary screening procedure. 

c. Techniques used for measur- 
ing an applicant’s mental ability, 
skills, education, experience, char- 
acter, motivation, and maturity. 

d. How to conduct the “pat- 
terned interview” and then eval- 
uate information secured from it. 

e. A study of the various forms 
which have been developed to aid 
in personnel selection. 

The editors of American Busi- 
ness will be glad to forward 
further inférmation about this 
clinic or the one to follow in 


Chicago on June 16 and 17. 
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Expanding career opportunities should be opening up for many years to come in 
the field of humanizing relationships between management and employees, accord- 
ing to L. C. Hart, Johns-Manville vice president for relationships. Day-to-day 
exposure to people and their problems is a vital part of training for these jobs 





Attactive in-plant eating places aid plant relations. A Union Carbon employee, 
left, operates sparkling-water cooler in modern cafeteria, right, in New York 


Union Carbon Installs 
Model Feeding Unit 
For Employees 


One of the most beautiful and best- 
equipped in-plant feeding installations in 
American industry opened in New York 
City recently in the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Building. Built into space 
formerly rented to a restaurant chain, 
the cafeteria occupies a good portion of 
the building’s lower level and includes a 
20- by 40-foot lounge just inside the 
entrance doors. 

Use of the most modern building 
materials and expert color designing 
has given the 450-seat capacity instal- 
lation an air of ease and comfort, neces- 
sary to best use of in-plant feeding pro- 
grams. The 1,500 daily meals served 
during the first week can easily be 
duplicated throughout the year in an 
atmosphere that encourages workers to 
eat inexpensively and well and results 
in substantially better production than 
catch-as-catch-can methods practiced by 
employees in plants without employee 
feeding operations. 
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Rutgers Reports On 
Coming Wage 
Adjustments 


With wage adjustments and contract 
demands occupying the major part of 
attention throughout business, Rutgers 
University is releasing this month a 
study on the use of cost-of-living factors 
in wage adjustments, The study is one of 
a series of such projects which have 
been sponsored by the University’s In- 
stitute of Management and _ Labor 
Relations. 

Nearly 17,000 men and women in 
labor, management, and public groups 
have participated in programs conducted 
by the Institute since its founding 21 
years ago. Its steady popularity and 
success in the field of labor-management 
relations has increased the scope of work 
done under its supervision so that at the 
present time nearly 1,400 people have 
been attending 79 courses during the 
first part of 1949. The study on cost-of- 
living factors is expected to be one of 
the most useful of its type in recent 
years. 


Aldens Saves Cash 
With Interracial 
Hiring Policy 


Hiring policies can save American 
business considerable money with thor- 
ough planning. Aldens, Inc., Chicago 
mail-order house, has licked a substan- 
tial part of its cost problem by a care- 
ful program of interracial employment. 
Pointing out the advantages of this 
policy, company officials have cited 
general experience of other businesses 
as well. 

“Our own company,” states Laurence 
E. Korwin, staff executive, “is thor- 
oughly satisfied with work done by our 
many colored employees. Negroes com- 
petently fill such traditionally ‘white 
jobs’ as Comptometer operator, typists, 
and billers. Our colored and white em- 
ployees work together harmoniously in 
the same departments. We do not con- 
sider integration as a gesture of pure 
humanitarianism. We have found it 
financially worth while to select and as- 
sign people strictly according to job 
qualifications. It is costing businesses 
today a lot of money when they refuse to 
fill vacant jobs with qualified Negroes.” 

Aldens officials point out that the 
majority of companies hiring Negroes 
for the first time during the recent war 
found them equal to whites when com- 
pared in_ ability, skill, production, 
regularity of attendance, accident record, 
and general intelligence. The American 
Management Association reports a sur- 
vey where only 9 out of 300 plants in 
25 states rated Negro employees as 
inferior to white workers. Forbes maga- 
zine showed that white and colored 
workers can and do work together with- 
out friction. Skills available among 
Negroes have been surveyed and are 
aiding American industrial production 
more than ever before. 

Most telling of all comments on the 
idea is an article in the Monthly Labor 
Review, pointing out that employment 
of Negroes remained steady after the 
war boom. “Reconversion to peacetime 
activities brought no major downgrad- 
ing in the occupational composition of 
the Negro workers, ” the article points 
out. Such hiring practices in skilled and 
semiskilled jobs can save money for 
other companies, Aldens men contend. 
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Tireless application of human-rela- 
tions principles and an attitude of co- 
operation between management and 
workers is the key to successful indus- 
trial relations policies. This type of pro- 
gram has been successfully applied in 
many big industrial installations, no- 
where more so than Eastman Kodak 
Company plants. 

Industrial relations at Kodak have 
produced outstanding results of which 
company executives are justly proud. 

Employment turnover at the Kodak 
establishments in Rochester, New York, 
averages about a third of the na- 
tional industrial manufacturing average. 
About 62 per cent of the company’s 
male employees there have service of 5 
years or more and about 39 per cent of 
the men have more than 10 years’ service 
—the average length of service is 91, 
years. 

Experience has shown at this com- 
pany that a sound industrial relations 
program is a growing one. Kodak’s 





Positive Principles Broadly 
Applied at Kodak 


worker relations began in 1911 with a 
welfare and accident fund. A year later 
a type of profit sharing known as the 
“wage dividend” plan was started. These 
were only the beginning, however, and 
the program has steadily expanded to 
include longer vacations with pay, re- 
tirement annuities, group life insurance, 
sickness allowances, disability payments, 
and numerous services such a medical 
care on the job, free legal advice, edu- 
cational tuition refunds, emergency 
loans, and savings and loan service. 

Fundamental to the application of 
these principles is the determination of 
management to give employees a square 
deal. In application this philosophy 
shows itself through company attitudes 
that encourage the cooperation that is 
basic to successful operation in all 
phases of work. Thus, payment of a fair 
rate of wages, provision of suitable and 
safe working conditions, reasonable 
working hours, and stability of employ- 
ment throughout the year are not just 
accepted, but are constantly being im- 
proved through efforts to expand positive 
policies. 

Profit sharing at the company was the 
idea of George Eastman, who had as his 
guide the idea that the new company 
should in all ways be a leader in in- 
dustry. Worker relations had already 
been established for a year with the 
welfare and accident program when the 
wage dividend plan was inaugurated in 
the growing company. In the 87 years 
since establishment of the wage dividend 
idea Kodak management has seen its 
substantial success and found little need 
to modify its basic principles. 

Payment of the dividends is made to 
employees in recognition of their part 
in the success of company operations. 
The rate of each annual wage dividend 
is based on the amount of cash dividends 
declared on company common stock dur- 
ing the year and, subject to board of 
directors’ approval, may be authorized 
when cash dividends on stock exceed 70 
cents a share. For each 20 cents by 
which common stock dividends exceed 
70 cents a share, the wage dividend rate 
is one-half of 1 per cent of the salaries 
or wages received by qualified employees 
during the 5 calendar years immediately 
preceding date of payment. 

Under current procedure, all Kodak 
people who have been at work at the 


Industrial relations at the Eastman 
Kodak Company include many facets, 
but the main feature is careful over- 
all fitting of the many parts into a 
balanced policy. Medical care is a 
major worker benefit and calls for a 
full staff of doctors and nurses. Here 
an employee gets eye drops prior to 
physician’s examination at clinic 
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Eastman savings and loan officials paining ¢ 
give Kodak workers financial advice ohgue 
ront pag 

This ty 

ent to e 

end of the year preceding payment and perfectly 
have been hired on or before October | orker re 
are eligible for the wage dividend. s one 01 
Those hired after October 1 and before romote | 
January 1 also are eligible if employed f the cc 
on the date of payment. Exceptions are stwar | 
made in event of absence for certain wage 
reasons. Wage dividend payments mace furing 1° 
. ; lants at 
during March 1949 totaled approximately am 
$13,000,000, of which $9,000,000 was dis- ual dis 
tributed to Rochester employees and the Davis is ¢ 
remainder to Kodak people throughout They h 
the Western Hemisphere. orkers 2 
Employment stability has long been an nancial 
important item in relations between urest we 
management and workers at Kodak. thusiasm 
Company officials have realized almost eating 
since the beginning of Kodak operations onest rey 
that one of the most important factors lividends 


in keeping high industrial morale is 
knowledge that company jobs are steady. 
As a result, efforts were made to iron 
out sharp peaks and valleys of the em- 
ployment graph by careful sales and 
production planning based on market 
forecasts, and extensive use of storage 
facilities so that during slack periods 
supplies of stock are built up for busier 
times. In this way seasonal: employment 
at the company has been eliminated. 

These two parts of the Eastman pro- 
gram are supported by more specializec 
plans and services such as those shown 
in illustrations. The Kodak program for 
medical care is one of the most thorough 
in all industry, embracing a_ highly 
trained staff of doctors and nurses and 
the most up-to-date medical equipment. 
Savings and loan aid and advice has 
helped many a worker and his family 
over difficult financial obstacles during 
past years and is continually expanding 
functions. Other plans and systems con- 
tinue to promote the idea of company 
cooperation and mutual respect and keep 
morale and resulting production high 
and profitable. 
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yivania Electric Pays $3,950 for Suggestion 


An idea that has materially reduced 
rinkage in radio tube production at 
» Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
ant “at Emporium, Pennsylvania, 
rought its originator a $3,950 award 
t month. Rufus Schager, Emporium 
wlmaker, was given the largest award 
er presented to a Sylvania worker, by 
C. Farley, general manager. The sug- 
stion, processed by Sylvania’s regular 


Remington Company Has 
orker Support with 
ull Reporting 


“What Happened to Remington Dol- 
rs—Receipts and Expenditures for 
04g” heads a boxed financial report to 
mployees, published on the front page 
f the Remington Reporter, employee 
ewspaper of the Remington Arms Com- 
any. The box table and a write-up ex- 
laining company operations in consider- 
ble detail form the major content of the 
ront page of the paper for the week. 
This type of reporting from manage- 
ent to employees, played up and made 
berfectly clear, has been regarded by 
vorker relations experts for some time 
s one of the best possible policies to 
promote worker interest in the welfare 
pf the company. “The unusually heavy 
postwar demand for sporting firearms, 
mmunition, targets, and traps continued 
luring 1948, necessitating operation of 
plants at capacity and allocation of 
products to our customers to assure 
qual distribution,” President C. K. 
Davis is quoted as saying in part. 

They have found that confiding in 
workers about the progress of company 
financial arrangements is one of the 
urest ways of promoting worker en- 
husiasm and understanding of problems 
relating to production. Thorough and 
honest reporting of this kind pays high 
lividends where it is well used. 
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National Gypsum workers help serve 
tireshments to open-house guests 
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suggestion system, has increased produc- 
tion and shortened time required for a 
basic small parts operation. 

Starting work for the Sylvania com- 
pany 16 years ago, Schager became a 
toolmaker in 1942 after completion of a 
4-year apprentice course. The suggestion 
came as a result of work he has been 
doing since that time. He will use the 
Sylvania award money to bolster his 
savings account, according to plant of- 
ficials. He expects the money eventually 
to go for the education of his three 
children. 

Use of suggestion systems throughout 
American industry has become quite 
common since the Sylvania system was 
first installed 714 years ago. Production 
achievements of this company through 
use of the system demonstrates its 
success. 


Rufus Schager, Emporium employee, 
gets top Sylvania suggestion award 


Martin Aircraft Pushes Industrial Sports Program 


All-inclusive sports are being used by 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., aircraft manu- 
facturer, to solve personnel problems 
stemming from the stiffness of new em- 
ployees and the need to give old em- 
ployees the feeling of companionship 
necessary to make jobs enjoyable and 
satisfying. The Martin recreation de- 
partment, under George W. McLaren, 
former All-American football star, has 
tailor-fitted the program to the require- 
ments of individual employees. 

An example of the way the program 
operates can be shown by the activities 
of members of one plant division which 
is presently building the Martin 2-0-2, 
first postwar twin-engine airliner. Mem- 
bers of the crew’s sports committee in- 
clude a sports coordinator (here, P. W. 
Slifker, general foreman, who has played 


National Gypsum Boosts 
Employee Attitudes 
With Open House 


Identification of employees with their 
companies as a method of insuring that 
the highest production will be turned 
out by each individual has long been a 
desire of industrial relations men. A new 
twist in this line has been introduced by 
the National Gypsum Company of 
Buffalo which has welcomed the op- 
portunity to combine internal and ex- 
ternal public relations with an open- 
house program. 

“National Gypsum is a good place to 
work” is the slogan used in such open- 
house functions of the company. Ma- 
chinery and plant conditions are shown 
to the public by employees who normally 
work at them. This system serves a 
double purpose, reflecting excellent com- 
munity relations and identifying Gypsum 
workers in the relations of the company 
with its neighbors. About 1,000 guests 
visited the company during the last open 
house, and officials report excellent re- 
sults in plant morale. 


football, soccer, and baseball in top 
Baltimore semipro leagues), and Per- 
sonnel Representatives John Nelson and 
Dave Pessagno. 

When a new employee arrives Co- 
ordinator Slifker takes him on an orien- 
tation tour te acquaint him with work 
done in the building. At the same time 
he discovers what sports or hobbies in- 
terest the new man and gives his name 
to the manager of any sport in which he 
may be interested. If there is no group 
playing the sport, an effort is made to 
get other interested employees together 
to form one. 

Sports of the group now include soft- 
ball, golf, touch football, bowling, and 
soccer. Equipment is supplied by the 
recreation department, which serves as a 
central coordinating point. 





WHAT MAKES 
A GOOD BOSS 


. Fair, honest leadership 

. Setting a good example 

. Clearly organizing plant 

. Respecting worker dignity 

. Giving credit for suggestion 
. Praising work well done 

. Assuring job security 


. Knowing employees 


oon OO af WD 


. Confiding in workers 


- 
o 


. Having good assistants 

1l. Keeping up to date 

(From a speech by Fred V. 
Robinson, management advi- 
sory director, The W. E. Long 
Company) 

















HOW 10 HAVE 
AN EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 


WITHOUT HEADACHES 


Now, at last, you can have the 
full benefits of an employee maga- 
zine without employee magazine 
headaches. : 


@ NO PRINTING 
@ NO PLATES 
@ NO ART WORK 
@ NO EDITOR 
@ NO PAPER 
e LOW COST 


Pin this advertisement to your 
letterhead and mail today for full 
particulars about the plan that 
gives you the full advantages of 
an employee magazine without 
employee magazine headaches, 
The world’s largest producer of 

personalized employee magazines. 

















CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in ap- 
plications for positions as salesmen. 
A four-page form embodying the best 
features of many forms. 814x11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Account 
Forms; Automobile Expense Books; 
Auto Expense Blanks; Salesmen’s 
Reference Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Iilinels 
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Cleveland Association 
Releases Personnel 
Reading Data 


In order to keep up to date on de- 
velopments in personnel and industrial 
relations, personnel men find no one 
source which compiles all available 
material, according to a survey con- 
ducted among personnel managers in the sprung up over the last decade and 4|j 
Cleveland, Ohio, district. Results of this of them have important bearing on ¢ 
survey, published here for the first time, field. 
indicate that throughout the field the Conferences received top rating 4 
average personnel manager is not a book sources of information for the Cleve. 
reader and that periodicals, commercial land group, with regional conference 
information services, and conferences taking precedent over those with nm. 
are the most popular sources of informa- _—‘ tional sponsorship. Particularly recom, 
tion in the field. mended was the Northern Ohio Personne 

“I’m ashamed!” wrote one personnel § and Executive Conference which person. 
man after the question on books relative nel men found most useful for solution 
to the field. It was quite evident that of their varied problems. This conference 
although a great deal of the best prac- drew almost a third more response than 
tical and theoretical material dealing any other attended during the last year 
with the field has been compiled in books, Other popular sources were gener 
these volumes are only consulted when publications in related fields, goven. 
special problems arise. Less than half of ment information services, professional 
the survey participants recommended organizations, personnel journals, re. 
“best books” on general or specialized search organizations, and trade associa. 
personnel subjects. tions with specialized personnel services, 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Wins Garden Award 


Second consecutive award has gone to 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. this 
year from the National Garden Institute 
for its comprehensive industrial garden 
program at Akron, Ohio. The award is 
presented yearly by the Institute in 
recognition of company accomplishment 
in the promotion of gardening as a 
method of promoting spare-time activity 
of a creative variety. This type of in- 
dustrial practice is highly rewarding in 


Survey forms were circulated by th ood 
Cleveland Personnel Association in ,mp yi 


attempt to find out what sources 4, 
regularly consulted by personnel me, 
for information. Association experts en 
phasized the need for personnel men 
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Firestone’s Akron program is one off ocytive 
the oldest industrial gardening pr-§§, write 
grams in the United States and includes} cts thi 
2,400 gardens for employees. Its 8 bage pict 
years of successful application has led |-year-ol 
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Joseph J. Lane, executive vice president of the National Garden Institute ®,..; ag 
hands garden award to Harvey S. Firestone, dr., left, Firestone chairman 
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‘odyear Rubber Pushes ‘Restaurants on Wheels” 


In-plant feeding on a 24-hour basis is 
stured at The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
+ Company, Inc. plants in Akron, 
bhio. “Hot lunches a specialty” could 
the slogan of a new fleet of lunch 
tucks that are now on a full-time basis 
n three plants and supply four shifts 
f workers with everything from soup 
9 doughnuts. 
New lunch trucks are about 7 feet 
ng, 6 feet high, and 81% feet wide. Com- 
artments are so arranged that foods 
nd beverages fit compactly into the set- 
», each unit’s supply being equipped 
» serve about 400 workers on each trip. 
e factory worker will not ask for a 
ormal full meal, Goodyear restaurant 
rsonnel estimate. They expect requests 
lor a piece of pie and a sandwich or 
oughnut, a cup of coffee or soft drink, 


and perhaps a brick of cold ice cream. 

Trucks are equipped to carry sand- 
wiches, rolls, cookies, potato chips, baked 
beans, potato salad, sweet milk, butter- 
milk, doughnuts, soft drinks, cakes, pies, 
tobacco, snuff, packages of raisins, soup, 
coffee, paper cups, napkins, and ice 
cream. Menus can be changed from time 
to time as variety is desired. 


Akron Aircraft Plant 
Develops New Way 
To Enforce Law 


With mushrooming defense contracts 
everywhere and prospects for ever-in- 
creasing industrial activity under such 
arrangements, industrial relations men 
are turning their attention to methods 


for assuring that all possible “leaks” in 
plant staffs are plugged. Provisions of 
the Espionage Act referring to the giv- 
ing of information on defense contracts 
are specific, and although posting of the 
act is required in plants, methods of 
getting employees to read and digest its 
contents are another matter. 

A convenient system for at least in- 
troducing employees to the content of 
law regulating defense plants in this 
connection has been developed by plants 
of the Goodyear Aircraft Corp. All in- 
coming employees are required to read 
and sign copies of the act as soon as 
they are hired by the company. The 
device of signing is one that recommends 
itself to all defense contractors, since 
this provides a great impetus toward 
efforts of understanding on the part of 
the worker involved and insures the 
greatest possible cooperation in this im- 
portant area throughout the plant. 
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NSION PLANS IN CONTRACTS 


One look at a recent front page of the 
10 News should convince almost any 
xecutive that the CIO is going to try 
9 write pension plans into its new con- 
tracts this spring. The News ran a full- 
bage picture and a feature story of a 
l-year-old employee of the Dan River 
ills who was laid off recently after 43 
ears of employment. Apparently that 
lmpany has no pension plan. 
Cost-of-living wage increases are going 
o be hard to justify this spring, and so 
e unions probably will go after pension 
bans and other fringe benefits, labor 
ticles indicate. 
Most companies would like to have a 
ension plan, and a good many are 
lanning on installing one, but pension 
kperts do not feel that a sound pension 
lan can be negotiated without regard 
0 special conditions. To set up a plan 
hat a company can afford requires a 
peat deal of study and research. It is 
oped (union writers are not clear on this 
dint) that unions will settle for the im- 
tial judgment of pension experts 
ather than demand the same plan for 
fry company. A good many com- 
nies are busy studying every possible 
ngle on this pension business so that 
ey will be ready for union negotiators. 


ANTS TO FREEZE BONUS 


The American Federation of State, 
ounty, and Municipal Employees, AFL, 
1 New York City is demanding that its 
vst-of-living bonus be incorporated into 
me regular basic salary. The union 
ants to do this as a stabilizing venture 
cause up until now the bonus has not 
figured when determining retire- 

kent pay. As a result, union analysts ex- 
lain, those employees who reach retire- 
nt age find themselves short from 
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$360 to $380 a year in their retirement 
base figures. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET 


During a recent personnel meeting an 
industrial relations executive of the 
General Electric Co. said that James B. 
Carey, secretary-treasurer of the CIO, 
had come to the company and asked for 
its help in beating the Communists in a 
coming UE convention. According to 
the GE official, because of the company’s 
hands-off policy in the matter of union 
politics, it turned down Carey’s request. 

Carey denies the whole thing and 
charges, instead, that GE plays ball with 
the Communists. By keeping them strong 
in its plants, he contends, it is able to 
exploit the fact that the Communists are 
an important force in union locals there 
and, by implication, in the whole labor 
union movement. These ideas are found 
in its publicity to the general public. 

This argument brings up one of the 
main policy fundamentals of labor rela- 
tions. It should be clear that it is to the 





“I tell you, it doesn’t look good—Jones wrote me that be 
actually had to ge out amd sell 2 car last week.” 
(CIO News) 


advantage of industry to maintain re- 
lations with strong, responsible, demo- 
cratic unions. As a corollary to this 
fact, it seems evident that industrial 
relations departments should avoid 
wherever possible committing their com- 
panies to policies that might be inter- 
preted as union-busting efforts. This 
type of thing can infinitely worsen labor 
relations in any industrial operation. 


IT’S NO CONTEST 


Westbrook Pegler has so endeared 
himself to the labor movement that he 
is now only a lower-case noun in columns 
of the CIO News. Here is the way that 
paper handled a story about him in a 
recent issue: 

“Columnist westbrook pegler’s long- 
time vitriolic attacks on unions, the 
Roosevelts, Philip Murray, the New 
Deal, the Fair Deal, and numerous other 
liberal advocates and measures will win 
a Congressional award if Representative 
Arthur Klein (D., N. Y.) has his way. 

“The New York congressman has in- 
troduced Resolution 43 in the House 
which would set up a ‘Joint Commission 
on the westbrook pegler Annual Award 
of Journalistic Infamy.’ 

“The commission would meet annually 
on April 1 ‘in that part of the Capitol 
known as the crypt to choose that year’s 
recipient of the Award of Journalistic 
Infamy. Wiriner of the award for 1949 
would be pegler.’ 

“The award would consist of a plaque, 
and Representative Klein suggests a de- 
sign: ‘A rectangular shield transversed 
by a double cross, surmounted by a 
turkey buzzard rampant on a field of 
ord, with jackal couchant in the left 
upper quarter and symbolic figures of 
Truth and Decency Outraged supine in 
the lower right quarter.’” 

Newspaper writers, these men say, 
would do well to guard against unpro- 
voked attacks on any group if they look 
for broad leadership. Champions of such 
class distinctions do not foo] intelligent 
men. 
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Reduce 
Absenteeism 


with Columbia 
Chemical Co.’s 
NEW Glyco-Master 
unit for air 
conditioning or 
ventilating systems 


Infections due to air- 
borne viruses and bacteria 
are often a serious threat to 
good employee attendance 
records. 


This threat can be vir- 
tually eliminated by in- 
stalling Columbia Chemi- 
cal Co.'s NEW Glyco- 
Master unit in your air 
conditioning or ventilating 
system. The unit dispenses 
Glyco-Cide (90% Tri- 
ethylene Glycol) in vapor 
form through the system at 
a controlled rate—it dis- 
infects the air immediately, 
leaving it germ free for 
better working and health 
conditions. 


The moderate cost of the 
unit, installation and oper- 
ating expense combined 
are well within anyone's 
budget. Enthusiastic re- 
ports from users show a 
reduction up to 85% in 
absenteeism due to disease 


and colds. 


Write today and receive 
complete information about 
this newest development 
for better office health. 


Columbia Chemical Co., Inc. 


154 East Erie Street Chieago 11, Ill. 
SUperior 7-5819 
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SAFETY EDUCATION FILMS 


With speed of production still an es- 
sential in most of industry, employers 
have been looking for ways to reduce ac- 
cidents and curtail their severity. The 
safety record of almost any factory to- 
day is, to some extent, a measure of its 
success public-relations-wise. 

The problem was approached for many 
years from a standpoint of preventive 
rules and regulations of physical safe- 
guards for properties, machinery, and 
facilities. More and more lately, however, 
stress has been laid on education—get- 
ting the average operator to the attitude 
of mind that encourages playing safe. 

Progress is easily charted in safety 
education of the main hazard industries. 
Here studies have revealed weaknesses 
and shown strong points; techniques 
and methods have been brought to 
greater efficiency. Safety leadership in 
aisles, shops, and buildings has been 
raised to a higher level, and many em- 
ployers are extending safety education 
programs into the homes of workers and 
onto the streets and highways over which 
they travel to and from work. In addi- 
tion, films of all types are proving them- 
selves of value—especially in speeding 
up the educational process. 

A trained worker today is an asset. 
Bad safety habits outside the plant are 
just as costly to employers as accidents 
on the job. These keys to safety educa- 
tion are basic to the presentation of any 
program, but especially significant in 
the use of visual aids. 

Most of the present-day output of in- 
dustrial safety films deals with safety 
in the factory and at the machine. How- 
ever, areas of the home, travel, and the 
highway are now coming to greater at- 
tention. Even more important than areas 
covered are the types of films. Use of any 
type of film depends on the purpose and 
design of the educational program. 

Three general types of film, motion 
pictures, slidefilms, and slides, can be 
definitely cataloged as to use. Motion 
pictures bring experiences to attention, 
analyze functions, appeal to emotions 
and portray dangerous situations. Slide- 
films, consisting of a series of still pic- 
tures on 35mm. film, are either silent 
discussional or have a sound-dise record 
for use during showings and are useful 
when it is not essential to show motion 
or where ideas can be adequately pre- 
sented without action. They are best for 
teaching “how it works” or “how to 
work it safely” subjects. Slides—includ- 
ing miniatures, glass slides, models, and 
“mockups”—have been widely used in 
many phases of safety education. and do 
very well for small groups or individual 
study. 

Integrating these various types of 
films with safety education programs is 
the major problem. The Jam Handy 
Organization, for 30 years producer of 


Power must be used intelligently. 
Each person who uses a machine 
should have respect for power. 
He should use common sense 
to keep power under control. 


Montages and superimposed titles; 
highly effective in training film 


safety education films, has done muci 
research on the subject and _ believe 
that such visual aids can be integrated 
into any program, depending on thd 
particular problem to be solved. In gen 
eral, however, safety slidefilms, with or 
without sound, are shown in connection 
with talks, round-table discussions, 9 
foremen’s schools. They furnish basi 
material for discussion or simply am, 
plify basic principles in supplementing 
local shop practices. They are sometimes 
used for “refresher” material or to in- 
duct newcomers into local safety 
principles. 

Motion pictures put the worker in: 
receptive frame of mind _ regarding 
safety and protection from accidents 
They awaken the worker to situation 
and inculcate the safety habit, but rej 
upon other methods to show the “what 
and “how.” They are frequently inte 
grated with the other types of films an 
with lectures to accomplish this result 
Or they are used to train foremen an 
supervisors, and management presume 
the education will get to the worke 
through hour-by-hour supervision. 

The program of a typical safety meet 
ing might run something like the follow 
ing. First, the introduction of the sul 
ject. Second, projection of slidefilm wit 
record. Third, a general discussion 0 
main points. Then projection of the film 
only without sound and with pauses {0 
discussion at high points. A quiz perio 
should follow with random question 
bearing upon the material and followed 
by passing around printed informatio 
for study. 

Sound movie meetings usually lead of 
the entire program. They set the pag 
and show the program’s importance 
the individual. These films, because ° 
their general nature, are well adapted 
to treat such subjects as traffic safel} 
or safety in the home or while traveling 
Employers who work such subjects in 
general safety programs should ¢& 
courage workers’ families to participa' 
in this phase. —Lyne S. Metcalf 
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To reduce paper work, a Milwaukee metal company set up a forms committee that 
must authorize any new forms that may be needed. The committee makes sure no 
other report already has this information, and checks further to see if the new form 
can be modified to help other divisions. It saves money and space in the stockroom 





ATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 

Cost Accountants, Los Angeles 
Chapter, staged a corking good 
show April 19, 20, 21, and 22. 
The Southern California Business 
Show, held in the Biltmore Hotel, 
was well attended and well pa- 
tronized by leading manufacturers 
of business machines. These shows 
bring to the attention of many 
business executives the fact that 
there is a machine for every busi- 
ness need, and that no office need 
be deprived of modern machines 
which increase the profit possibili- 
ties of business. 


* 
FICE PRODUCTION should 


be increasing and is in some 
offices. Yet in other offices dis- 
cipline and production have im- 
proved little since the war ended. 
Careful studies of fair production 
standards would help many offices 
to increase production by showing 
workers what is reasonably ex- 
pected of them. 


* 


ODERN MACHINES are kept 

out of many offices where they 
are desperately needed because 
management is reluctant to buy a 
machine which is not used 6 to 8 
hours daily. If a machine is 
needed, even for only an hour a 
day, it is likely that it will pay 
for itself. We demand that office 
machines be in constant use. Sup- 
pose we applied this silly idea to 
our automobiles. Many of us drive 
a car to work, park it, let it stand 
idle all day. We drive it home, put 
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it away, and perhaps use it an 
average of less than an hour 
daily. But we need the automobile. 
Even though it is a major invest- 
ment for most of us, we feel that 
it is to our benefit to own one, 
despite the great amount of idle 
time. We could profitably apply 
the same principle to many office 
machines. 


* 


ETTER SETS are being used 

more widely and with good re- 
sults. The time we waste jogging 
copy sheets and loose carbon in 
most offices is appalling. Many of 
the business systems printers now 
offer sets with preinserted carbons 
and as many copies as needed. It 
is the same principle that we have 
grown so accustomed to in busi- 
ness forms. Applied to correspond- 
ence and all other typing the same 
principle is an amazing time and 
money saver. 


* 
FFICE MANAGEMENT is 


studying the arrangement and 
equipment of offices more intensely 
than ever before. It is particularly 
concerned with branch and sales 
office costs. Some companies are 
finding that all branch and sales 
offices have been using too much 
space. Good salesmen are not sup- 
posed to spend much time in of- 
fices. Yet they are given a private 
office, desks, chairs, and every- 
thing else to encourage them to 
remain in the office when they 
should be out wooing customers. 
One company has found that a 


sensible plan for a sales office, with 
less space, less furniture, but a 
more inviting atmosphere has in- 
creased sales, reduced turnover, 
and cut rental costs so sharply 
that rental savings alone will pay 
for all the new equipment in 5 
years. That’s 20 per cent a year. 
Is there a better investment? 


* 
GH DOWNTOWN 


costs are driving many branch 
and sales offices to lower rent dis- 
tricts in many cities. It is a mis- 
take to think that all branch and 
sales offices must be in the best, 
newest, most expensive office build- 


rental 


ing in a downtown area. An 
analysis of personnel travel in one 
office revealed the fact that the 
entire staff of a branch office lived 
in suburban towns, that much 
time was lost traveling to a down- 
town office. Yet most of the cus- 
tomers were long distances from 
downtown. A move reduced the 
time spent traveling, lowered ren- 
tal costs, and gave a branch staff 
much better working facilities. 


* 
RANCH OFFICES have too 


often been set up by sales man- 
agers or district managers who 
gave little thought to office ef- 
ficiency, rental costs, or con- 
venience of the staff. Perhaps there 
should be a rule in many organiza- 
tions that the office manager 
should plan, organize, and set up 
all branches. And he should have 
a share in the responsibility of 
running them, in nearly all cases. 
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the latest office equipment that may solve your problem to everybody’s satisfaction 





Circular Desk for 
Receptionists 


A WRAP-AROUND desk for your 
receptionist is announced by Aber- 
crombie Schafer Inc. Twenty per cent 
more work surface, 300 per cent more 
room for supplies are afforded by the 
Circladesk. Other advantages are that 





it takes one-fifth less floor space than 
ordinary desks, and it eliminates drafts, 
common in reception rooms because they 
are usually near outside doors. With or 
without typewriter well, the desk is 66 
inches wide, 48 inches deep, 29 inches 
high. The Circladesk boasts 23 or 25 
compartments for stationery and office 
forms, as well as 2 drawers for personal 
effects. Secretarial and executive models 
are available, too. Oak, walnut, and 
mahogany materials; natural finishes of 
oak, walnut, mahogany, blonde, bleached, 
or matching grain formica at small extra 
cost. 


Manual or Electric 
Forms Bursters 


UARCO forms bursters are available in 
hand-operated or motor-driven models. 
This unit separates 3-inch, 314-inch, or 
32/3-inch individual forms, although a 
larger unit will handle forms from 3 to 
11 inches long. Trimmer units to remove 
line hole-punched margins from one or 
both sides as forms are separated can 
be had. Though the bursters are compact 
and moderately priced, they have been 
designed to do a real production job. 


Fast Duplicator Prints 
In Four Colors 


FOUR colors can be printed at once by 
the direct-process duplicator American 
Photocopy Equipment Company has 
added to its line. Changing the carbons 
when making the master makes color- 
sparked work possible. Any copy writ- 
ten, typed, or drawn on glossy paper 
using Speedliner carbon can be repro- 
duced. One master will net 300 copies, at 
the rate of 60 a minute. Office forms, 
data sheets, price lists, bulletins can be 
made for a third of a cent a copy. The 
operator will appreciate the fact that 
no clean-up is necessary before or after 
using the Apeco Speedliner. 





Low-Priced Electric 
Calculator 


A SEMIAUTOMATIC model Figure- 
master has been introduced by Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company. The elec- 
tric calculator has 18 new features not 
in previous models in the lower priced 
field. Only distinction from the fully 
automatic model is that automatic multi- 
plication is not included. The machine’s 
tabulator operates in either direction. 
Other factors that make work easier and 
faster are phantom-touch key action, 
simplified controls grouped together to 
lessen hand travel, keytops designed to 
reduce errors. 
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7. SASTENS .. EUIPMENT | 


There are times when it’s all right to go around in circles—for example, see the 
new rotary file which houses thousands of records, brings them right to the oper- 
ator—but if your staff is traveling the merry-go-round circuit, better read about 
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Functional Light Is 
Modern in Design 


A CLEAN-CUT, modern lamp has been 
produced by Gotham Lighting Corpora- 
tin, makers of architectural lighting 
equipment. The Formlite can hold a spot 
lamp, flood lamp, or general service 
lamp, depending on the amount of light 
wanted. Pin-up or desk types or wall 
brackets are available. Three-way switch 
turns on either lamp or both. 


Handy Utility Table 
Takes Little Space 


THE ADJUSTABLE utility table an- 
nounced by Interstate Sales Co. is use- 
ful in many ways. In the office it serves 
for typing, writing, and general use; in 
drafting or art departments its tilt-top 
provides an easel for tracing or drawing, 
while a ledge keeps work from slipping. 
Shipping and stockroom work such as 
taking inventory, writing shipping 
tickets, manifolds, etc., can also be done 
on this versatile table. Table tilts both 
ways, and a locking device keeps it in 
Place. Frame can be raised from 25 
inches to 87 inches. The 1714- by 231,- 
inch table top is finished in stain- 
resistant walnut. This low-priced table 
makes the most of limited space. 
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Air Circulator for Hot 
And Cold Weather 


PREPARE now for hot weather with 
Howard Hurricane 12, a cool-air circu- 
lator that will work anywhere—on the 
wall, in the window, on floor, chair, table, 
desk, work bench. Lightweight, the cir- 
culator has a handle for portability and 
an insulated 12-foot cord. A chrome- 
plated guard protects fingers and clothes 
from contact with the fan blade. When 
the hot weather subsides, the circulator 
doesn’t have to be packed away until 
the next summer. Put it on the radiator, 
and the circulator will draw out and 
dispense the heat. Underwriters Labora- 
tory approved, l-year manufacturer’s 
guarantee. 
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Intercom System Speeds 
Work, Ups Efficiency 


CHIEF Forty-Niner is the name of 
Talk-A-Phone Company’s newest inter- 
communication system. You can_ get 
more done, work faster, more efficiently, 
more economically with this intercom 
set. Its outstanding feature is the 
Dynasonic Selector, providing one model 
to meet every need. In this way the 
Chief Forty-Niner system can be re- 
arranged or expanded without discard- 
ing the original installation. Six, twenty, 
and thirty capacity master stations can 
be used in the same system and can be 
mixed with staff stations. Multi-matic 
selector provides 12, 20, and 30 sta- 
tions with only 12 push buttons. Under- 
writers’ Laboratories approved. Design 
harmonizes with all types of desks. 


Good-Looking Chair Is 
Modern, Comfortable 


CLUB CHAIR for modern executive 
offices is made by The Taylor Chair 
Company. Model 4812 combines lounge 
comfort with dignified styling. Walnut 
or quartered white oak and top-grain 
leather. Leather covers one side of the 
cushion, gros point the other. The custom- 
built chair is 2914 inches wide, back 
height is 22 inches from seat, sitting 
depth is 22 inches. Davenport 4809 
matches the chair, adds an air of dis- 
tinction to the office. 





LETTERHEADS 
= ea 


OWlY a 


in 100M Quantities 


Get our low prices on any quantity in which 
you may be interested. 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


(Subsidiary of Peerless Lithographing Co.) 
4305 W. DIVERSEY AVENUE 


Dept. 35, 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 





Even Right-Hand Margin 
With New Typewriter 


AN EVEN right-hand margin on type- 
written copy is possible with the new 
Underwood Automatic Justifying Type- 
writer. Sales letters, portfolios, office 
forms, company magazines can be pre- 
pared for any method of printing. The 
machine is available in a variety of type 
styles, and it can be used for regular 
office typing, too. The machine combines 
standard typewriter features with the 
new carbon paper and fabric ribbon 
attachment. 


High-Base Chairs for 
Operators, Others 


HIGH-BASE chairs to provide better 
seating for bookkeeping machine clerks, 


cashiers, draftsmen, and_ telephone 
operators have been produced by The 
General Fireproofing Company. Model 
2123-28HB has adjustable foot rungs, 
comes with either standard or piano 
stool irons. The piano stool iron is con- 
venient where several people use the 
same chair alternately. 
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Record Holder Rotates 
To Operator 


NEW way to keep records is Wassell 
Organization’s Rota-File. The record- 
containing device holds card ledger files 
of normal size used in any kind of busi- 
ness, large or small. Rota-File houses 
either alphabetic or numeric arrange- 
ments, and a 6-tier rotary would hold 
more than 100,000 cards 3 by 5 inches. 
One or several operators can sit around 
the rotary file and find, post, and re- 
place records without moving from their 
seats. A slight motion on any tier brings 
the card wanted directly in front of the 
operator. In smaller businesses, different 
types of records can be kept on each 
tier. Diameter of the file is only 5 feet, 
which means that the file does not take 
much floor space. Rota-File fills the bill 
wherever records are referred to and 
changed frequently. 


Protects Amount and 
Payee on Checks 


COMPLETE check protection in one 
stroke is achieved with the new Instant 


“H” Model Safeguard Check Writer. 
Both the payee name and the amount 
are protected. Speed and accuracy are 
other advantages. Safeguard Corpora- 
tion gives each original purchaser a 
paid-up 2-year indemnity bond for 
$10,000 covering forgeries and check 
alterations. 


Coated Stencils Produce 
Better Work 


FILM-PROTECTED stencils have been 
developed by The Heyer Corporation. 
A clear, protective film makes stencil- 
cutting easier, faster, and better. The 
elastic film covering keeps letters in 
place—for example, the “e’s” and “o's” 
can’t fall out—so the stencil produces 
uniform copy. Protect“O”Film also 
keeps type from filling because the type 
hits only the elastic surface of film. By 
lifting this film stencils can be corrected 
without being removed from the type- 
writer. Both Royal Blue and Letter- 
graph brands come with Protect“O”Film. 
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NO BIN on’ Hayne as 


Sales presentations can be made so effective they’re worth more to a salesman 
than his sample kit, according to Frederic A. Schneller, Lever Brothers Company 


merchandising manager. It is also “‘courtesy selling’’ because it does not rob a 


single grocer of a minute more than is necessary of his precious store selling time 





Rock-a-File installation at Underwriters Laboratories in Chicago. Stevens, 
Maloney & Company installation emphasizes space saving and efficiency 


l. Underwriters Sets Up 
New Filing System 


IMPROVEMENT of office filing and 
record-keeping systems, especially in 
large offices, continues to occupy the 
attention of methods-minded executives. 
Much of the time spent in clerical work 
in many major enterprises is occupied 
with manipulation of filing systems. In 
addition, where bulky papers and per- 
manent records must be filed space be- 
comes a vital essential. 

A unique combination of space-saving 
and time-saving filing systems is cur- 
rently in use at the test records depart- 
ment of Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., 
in Chicago. Batteries of four-compart- 
ment Rock-a-Files mounted in two tiers 
are installed flush against adjoining 
walls to provide double filing capacity 
per foot of floor space consumed. Easy 
access is maintained in these side-opening 
files and the compartments at any level 
may be opened with minimum effort and 
maximum safety for personnel. Office 
efficiency has substantially improved 
with the new installation. 
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2. Traffic Survey Pays 
Monon Dividends 


CUSTOMER relations systems are al- 
ways of paramount importance to service 
industries and often provide ideas which 
could be used in other areas as well. A 
technique of specialized market research 
services was recently utilized by the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
(Monon) Railway when the road con- 
ducted a passenger traffic survey de- 
signed to afford more economical use of 
railroad equipment to satisfy current 
passenger demands. 

Extensive rescheduling on operations 
has resulted from policies suggested by 
the survey. Railway officials have ex- 
pressed themselves as highly satisfied 
with its results and feel that customer 
relations will improve noticeably in all 
aspects of the railroad’s operations. Par- 
ticular emphasis was laid on the pros- 
pects for passenger traffic between 
Chicago and Indianapolis where better 
scheduling will result in substantial 
improvements because of the scientific 
application of the survey idea. 


3. AMA Sees Packaging 
Boosting Sales 


SUBSTANTIAL improvement in pack- 
aging, packing, and shipping operations 
resulting from improvements either per- 
fected or in process of development can 
be expected throughout industry, ac- 
cording to the American Management 
Association’s packaging division. 

The greater sales stimulus demanded 
by the present buyers’ market must be 
met by many techniques, experts main- 
tain, but the packaging improvements 
are expected to be a major source of 
new sales. Members of the council rep- 
resent suppliers as well as users of 
machinery, materials, design, and serv- 
ices for making packages and con- 
tainers used by almost all industry in 
the United States in shipments from 
producer to consumer. Announcement 
of the prospects was made at a meeting 
on preliminary planning for the pack- 
aging, packing, and shipping conference 
which is being held concurrently with 
the first 3 days of the association’s 18th 
National Packaging Exposition in At- 
lantic City this month. 

Major problems which have con- 
tinually plagued the industry are ex- 
pected to be solved during the coming 
months, the council announcement stated. 
High on the list of these problems, ac- 
cording to J. D. Malcolmson, AMA pack- 
aging vice president and technical ad- 
visor of the Robert Gair Company, New 
York, will be improvements in organi- 
zation and administration of the pack- 
aging, packing, and shipping function. 

Other areas where major improve- 
ment is expected to solve problems and 
make possible lower production costs 
and greater sales volume were specified. 
Producers were urged to watch for im- 
provement in methods of coordination 
between packaging, packing, and ship- 
ping functions and production and sales. 
More effective use of the package in ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, and at the 
retail outlet was indicated. Design of 
packages to better meet physical han- 
dling requirements during distribution 
will be improved. Reduced damage losses 
will result from shipping technique im- 
provements. Materials will be _ better 
selected. Plant lay-out will be made 
more efficient to cut production costs. 
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RITE-LINE copyruoiper 


© SAVES EYESTRAIN 

© PROMOTES ACCURACY 

© INCREASES PRODUCTION 

© ADJUSTABLE TO VISION 

© WILL TAKE ANY SIZE COPY 
UP TO 20 INCHES 

© CAN BE PUT AWAY IN 


DESK DRAWER WHEN 
NOT IN USE 


© PORTABLE—DOES NOT 
HAVE TO BE ATTACHED 
TO DESK 

© HOLDS YOUR NOTEBOOK 


$15” TAX 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15-INCH EYE GUIDE EXTENSION—$1.10 
20-INCH EYE GUIDE EXTENSION—$1.25 


RITE-LINE CORP. '025— 15!" 51. 


Washington 5,0.C 





NO MORE CARBON- 
SOILED LETTERS! 


NOW—MAKE CLEAN CARBON 
COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS 
WITH SPEEDY, EASY 


WA 


Simply insert Wattspeed Carbon- 
Interleaved Copyset with your letter- 
head, type and snap out! Make one, 
two or three clean carbon copies in 
one typing WITHOUT HANDLING 
CARBONS OR COLLATING SEC- 
OND SHEETS! Saves 20% to 40% 
in time—and money! 


Write for sample and prices 0 your letterhead 


arrep ALLEN WATTS co., inc. 


Makers of Better Business Forms Since 1897 
216-218 William St. New York 7, N.Y. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





591. TYPING POSITION GAUGE. 
Underwood Corporation offers a free 
typing position gauge to help secretaries 
and typists lay out typing data on a 
sheet of paper. Locating the center posi- 
tion on a piece of paper or any position 
left or right of the center is easy with 
the gauge. The measuring scale also 
helps determine the number of charac- 
ters in any line to be typed. One side 
of the 16-inch gauge is for pica type, 
the other for elite. This useful gadget 
will help your secretary turn out neater 
work and save the time she spends 
playing mathematician to center her 
copy. 
» * * 

592. IF PRICES AND _ SALES 
DROPPED X PER CENT. This use- 
ful analysis is designed to aid you in 
reviewing your position so that you can 
decide what steps to take in preparing 
for tomorrow. The report advises you 
how to check your current position, 
analyze your vulnerability, project sales, 
cash, costs, margins, and figure your 
future. The Research Institute of 
America will be glad to send you a copy. 


* * * 


598. CURTIS COLLECTION KIT. 
Here’s a way for you to stay cool and 
calm and for your invoices to be col- 
lected. Curtis 1000 Inc. offers a sample 
kit of 3 mailers that step up your 
collection procedure, save postage and 
clerical time, and get results because 
it’s so simple to reply. Send for a sample 
and see for yourself. 


* * * 


/594. TEAMWORK IN BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT. Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton will supply a copy of this reprint 
if you are interested in the special 
advantages of professional service for 
solving business problems. Subdivisions 
explain “why we can help,” “who we 
are,” “what we do,” “how we work,” 
and “for whom we work.” 


* * 7 


595. INTERFILING REPRODUC- 
ING PUNCH. What can the interfiling 
reproducing punch do for you? It can 


do eight of the nine major record- 
keeping functions. It produces results 
equal to adding, subtracting, multiply- 
ing, dividing, besides recording, veri- 
fying, segregating, and filing. Doing 
these eight operations so swiftly and 
easily, the interfiling reproducing punch 
makes the ninth function, preparing a 
report, available immediately. 


* * . 


596. BUSINESS BOOMS AND DE- 
PRESSIONS. A _ long-range business 
chart shows the past and present trend 
of national income, taxes, business ac- 
tivity, commodities, savings. Our eco- 
nomic progress for the past 20 years is 
also portrayed. If you want an up-to- 
date view of our American economy, 
write to Edw. H. Walters & Co., Inc. 
for your copy of the chart. 


* * * 


597. INVISIBLE WARMTH. Raidia- 
tors needn’t mar the looks of your oflice, 
Bulletin No. 540, available from The 
National Radiator Company, shows how 
good looking sheet steel enclosures can 
conceal cast iron convectors without loss 
of heat. Various installations of National 
Aero Convectors are pictured, and all 
the technical details are included in the 
8-page booklet. 
* a * 

598. THE NEW ROTARY RECORD 
FILE. Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 
has produced a new record file for faster, 
easier card-record filing and reference. 
This 4-page folder lists an overwhelming 
number of features of this product. Be- 
sides its time- and money-saving benefits, 
the file is housed in a cabinet that 
would do your office proud. 


* . * 


599. CHF PRODUCTS CATALOG. A 
new catalog displays The Chicago Hard- 
ware Foundry Company’s line of lunch- 
room and_ restaurant tables, bases, 
stools, and other equipment, suitable for 
the company cafeteria. Samples of up- 
holstery materials and porcelain enamel 
finishes are shown in a color chart in- 
cluded in the catalog. 


* * * 


5910. VACATION SCHEDULE. Vaca- 
tion charts are offered by Statistical 
Tabulating Company to help you plan 
now for work distribution during the 
vacation period. Each schedule has space 
for 14 names, and you may have as many 
copies as you need. 


* * * 


5911. GREAT NAMES, GREAT DE- 
SIGNERS, GREAT PAPERS. Here is 
a set of samples of Eastern’s Atlantic 
Bond letterheads, invoices, statements. 
George F. Trenholm designed the letter- 
heads and the portfolio, which is printed 
on Eastern’s Atlantic cover stock. Write 
to Eastern Corporation for your set. 


* * * 


5912. NEW BEAUTY, NEW UTILITY 
IN TYPEWRITER STANDS. Being 
adjustable to the height at which the 
secretary or typist can type with her 
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hands in the most natural position is 
the main advantage of Karlo office 
stands. Correct posture, greater effi- 
ciency, better health are the results of 
this feature. The stand is lowered or 
raised like a piano stool. Four of these 
modern office machine stands are pic- 
tured in the folder from Karl Mfg. 


Company. 
. * > 

5913. CARLTON-SURREY CATALOG. 
Fine furniture for offices, clubs, or 
homes is pictured in a distinctive catalog. 
This is one instance where you can tell 
the contents of a book by its cover— 
the cover is green cellu-suede imprinted 
with a gold design, and the photographs 
inside are just as beautiful. Carlton- 
Surrey, Inc. will send you a copy on 


request. P . . 


5914. NEW COIN CHANGER. Subject 
of this folder is the M. P. Coin Changer 
made by Metal Products Engineering, 
Inc. “M. P.” might also stand for modern 
performance, moderate price. Designed 
at the request of a chain of banks, the 
M. P. can be used in insurance offices, 
~ building and loan companies, ticket 
offices, restaurants, too. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


* * 7 


. Underwood Corporation, 1 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

. Member Relations Division, The 
Research Institute of America, 
Inc., 292 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

. Curtis 1000 Inc., 380 Capitol Ave., 
Hartford 6, Conn. 

. Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 135 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave, New York 10, N. Y. 
(Bulletin P-14) 

. Edw. H. Walters & Co., Inc., 175 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

. The National Radiator Company, 
Johnstown, Pa. (Bulletin No. 
540) 

. Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 
Grand Blvd., Hamilton Ohio. 

. The Chicago Hardware Foundry 
Company, 2000 Commonwealth 
Ave., North Chicago, Ill. 

. Statistical Tabulating Company, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Eastern Corporation, Bangor, 
Maine. 

. Karl Mfg. Company, Grand Rapids 
2, Mich. 

Carlton-Surrey, 
Rapids, Mich. 

Metal Products Engineering, Inc., 
4000 Long Beach Ave., Los 
Angeles 11, Cal. 
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The EVERLASTING Interchangeable 
Organization Chart 


TION HART 


COMPANY. INC. 
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Company Name is set up with die-cut plastic 
letters. Transparent plastic windows hold let- 
tered cards, any one of which may be corrected 
without disturbing others. Name cards slip 
in front of departmental cards which never 
need be re-made. 


Plastic strips form vertical and horizontal 
lines. Entire structure is movable, removable, 
may be added to and rearranged at will. No 
more constant re-drafting of charts. Hand- 
some in appearance, it is your answer to your 
chart problem. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS COMPANY 
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RIGINAL( )DHNER 
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. t tie total & 

e Automatic subtract key 
e Repeat and multiply key 
e Credit balance 

e Electric « Quiet 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-55 


Dealerships available. 


dd key 


Eliminates 
Tedious and Costly 
Re-drafting 





Made in sizes to 
fit any 
Organization Structure 





—— om May be photographed 


and reduced to any 
size print 





Light or dark 
backgrounds 





Send print of your 
present chart for 
accurate and prompt 
quotation. 


The EVERLASTING CHART is now in use 
in many companies such as: New York Life 
Insurance Co., Socony Vacuum Oil Co., East 
Bay Municipal Utilities District, Harris- 
Seybold Company, McKesson and Robbins 
Company, Armour Research Laboratories, 
Central National Bank, L. W. Singer Com- 
pany, Industrial Training Institute, Personal 
Products Corporation, Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., The Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 





Call or write for illustrations and quotations 





1731 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


Sturdy « Low-Priced « Weight 
12 Ibs. « Easy to learn e« New 
back transfer device speeds up 
calculations. 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-53 


Dealerships available. 


IVAN SORVALL, INC. ‘DisTRisuTORS 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 


FOR U.S.A 
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A Days Work 


in One Hour 


ADDRESS TAGS—LABELS WITH 


TAG-0-GRAPH Jr. 


Print size, 
3%”x 1%” 


Stop lost 

time in your 

shipping department 

‘ee, One CINE. « 

avoid errors. TAG-O- 

GRAPH, Jr. prints 

directly on _ boxes, 

cartons, packages . . . addresses tags 
and labels faster, more legibly .. . 
insures quicker delivery. Stencils may 
be typed or hand written. No muss... 
no fuss. Change stencils in a split 
second. Ink is waterproof. 


TAG-O-GRAPH is shipped complete with 25 
extra stencils, stylus, ink, and full directions. 
Order today. Try it 10 days FREE. Then send us 
or return TAG-O-GRAPH. You be the 
judge. 





WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
240 W. Central Road + Mount Prospect, Illinois 





PENDAFLEX® 


hanging folders 
Even in your own cabinets, 
Pendaflex hanging folders 
cut filing-and- nding time 
in half! Just empty the 
cabinet drawer, set the 
Pandaflex frame in it, and | 
hang the Pendaflex folders 
on the frame. Gone are 
slumping, sagging files. In- 
stead, every folder and its 
contents are so easy to find, é 
you'll wonder how you 

ever managed without this great filing convenience! 
TODAY! Drop us a card for the name of 

nearest dealer! 


Oxford FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Garden City, N. Y. 


A it’s suspended 
not supported vy 
a Sia % 





MEW BOOKS 


MANAGEMENT CONTROLS FOR 
FOREMEN AND SUPERVISORS. By 
Harry J. McCaully, Jr. This is another 
in the Modern Industry series of man- 
agement books. Mr. McCaully is assistant 
works manager of the International Re- 
sistance Company of Philadelphia. His 
book is a well-grounded conservative 
compilation of management techniques 
which have been proved adequate and 
usually sound by most business experi- 
ence in the manufacturing field. Recent 
suggestions that foremen might be more 
thoroughly integrated as representatives 
of management in day-to-day operations 
have been based on close study of these 
techniques. 

Mr. McCaully takes the position that 
the foreman is “the man who controls 





the front-line operations and makes it | 


possible, through direction from manage- 
ment, for a company to operate success- 
fully.” From this general position he 
proceeds to get very specific in such 
matters as production and material con- 
trol, cost standards, quality control, and 
other aspects of supervision. Each is 
approached from an extremely cost- 
conscious point of view which, it is 
intimated, will pay dividends without 
the need for experimentation. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. $2.65. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING OF | 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. By Douglas 
R. Fuller. Mr. Fuller is second vice 
president of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany. This volume was written as a 
thesis for the Graduate Council of the 
George Washington University and is the 
result of the assistance not only of 
faculty members there but also of 
Federal Reserve Banks, private banks, 
officials of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and many individuals in 
government and private business posts. 
The problem facing government agencies 
in floating and guaranteeing loans to 
private business roughly parallels that 
of other government services. All face 
the necessity of rendering services to 
the economy in areas which are not 
profitable for private business enterprise 
while at the same time they are expected 
to be largely self-supporting, or at the 
most to operate with only minor deficits. 
The results of this dilemma, as Mr. 
Fuller shows with a wealth of detailed 
analysis, have often led officials of gov- 
ernment loan agencies to be highly con- 
servative in loan policies. Resulting 
criticism from business circles which felt 
that the intent of loan acts was not 
being carried out could not be avoided. 
As this volume indicates, the conflict 
can only push government further 
into the financing field, and force of- 
ficials of the agencies that are set up 
to steer a careful middle course which 
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PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


28th Year of Reporting 


LABOR RELATIONS 

PERSONNEL RESEARCH 

Written by, for and about 
PERSONNEL PEOPLE 
Edited by 
EDWARD N. HAY 
11 issues $5.00 per year 
For Special Group Rates Write 


THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL INC. 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 














Phone Privacy 


Snap @ ‘‘Hush-A-Phone’’ on your 
= and eavesdroppers cannot 
ear you; prevents phone talk 
annoyance; improves phone 
hearing. 250,000 users. Only $10 
Specify E-I or F-I as marked 
on phone handle. An ideal gift. 
Catalog on request. 
a Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
Room 7, 43 West 16th St., New York City 11 











will completely satisfy almost no one. | 
Stanford University Press. $3.00. | 


The Vest-Pocket Course on Selling 


"A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 
Here’s a pint-size manual on salesman- 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- 
f er course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200,000 capies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
salesmen, dealers, and to vets who want 
to get into selling. 48 pages. 3 by 6 
inches. Send for a sample copy, 25 cts. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chieago 40, Iii. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES# 





Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2$izes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
31,000 Angle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 629, Exeter, Nebr. 





Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Executives Wanted 











SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 


If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (39 years’ recognized standing and | 
reputation). The procedure, of highest | 
ethical standards, is individualized to your | 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your | 
identity covered and present position pro- | 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun | 
Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 











SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only 
for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 

HAYER JENNINGS, Dept. O, 241 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 





Methods Engineer Wanted 





Senior Methods Engineer wanted by large 
national casualty and fire insurance company. 
Must have Methods or Ind. Engr. Degree or 
equivalent; 5-10 years experience with time 
and motion study. Office Methods experience 
very desirable. Location: Central Wisconsin. 
Write, giving full details regarding gtacetion. 


experience, salary desired, to Box 591. 


WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


+) FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 





Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs | 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Ilinois 
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RICE weakness, plus uncertainties over the 
labor situation, is keeping buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. In Washington they are 
oiling up the pump as unemployment rises. 
Businessmen hope that sagging sales curves 
will soon straighten, but they are playing their 
cards close to their chests. The Department of 
Commerce estimates that expenditures for 
plant and equipment in the second half of 1949 
will be 15 per cent below the same period last 
year. These and other disturbing trends have 
made some businessmen jittery with the result 
sales promotional and related appropriations 
are being frozen. Yet isn’t this the very time 
that sales promotion should be stepped up, 
rather than cut back? The time to advertise, 
as has been well said, is when you need busi- 
ness the most. Unfortunately most companies 
base advertising expenditures upon the previ- 
ous year’s sales, so that regardless of the needs 
of the business the amount they spend for 
sales promotion has little relation to their need 
of sales. If the purpose of sales promotion and 
advertising is to win business leadership, as 
well as to secure sales, then a more realistic 
policy is needed. Leadership is won, as every 
reader knows, by acting with daring and 
courage in an emergency. 


College Graduates 


The Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement discovered that while 40 per cent of 
the college graduates enter business, only 8 
per cent of them have any specialized education 
beyond one or more courses in economics. So 
a special committee of the Society checked 
with 954 businessmen. What courses did they 
think students coming into their business 
should take? Topping the list were English 
literature, economics, general accounting, in- 
dustrial and business organization. Highly 
specialized courses, it was held, tend to make 
students opinionated and hard to get along 
with in business because of the academic ap- 
proach used. “College graduates,” the report 
concluded, “do not have the right attitude to- 
ward their jobs or their business associates . . . 
They want to start at the top and advance 
rapidly from there. They want to make a lot 
of money but don’t want to work or get their 
hands dirty earning it.” Generalizations are 
usually unfair, and this criticism of college 
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men by business is overstated. Yet anyone 
who has employed college graduates knows 
how difficult it is to correct the idea they seem 
to have that business management can be 
learned from books rather than by experience. 
They just don’t seem to realize that business 
is a social profession. From production to dis- 
tribution, as the report points out, management 
deals with people. What is needed in the cur- 
riciula of schools of business, is fewer vocational 
courses of doubtful value, and more which 
ground students in those human understand- 
ings so essential to business administration. 


What Is an Employee? 


This question which has been kicked around 
until it is blue in the face is up for another go- 
around. The National Council of Salesmen’s 
Organizations is out to repeal the Gearhart 
amendment to the Social Security Act which 
retains the common-law (master and servant) 
definition of an employee. The council con- 
tends, with some justification, that the eligi- 
bility of a salesman for social security benefits 
should be determined by his economic depend- 
ence upon the company he represents. The 
issue is further confused by variation in state 
laws. In New York, for example, a salesman 
who would be considerel self-employed under 
Federal law, would be rated an employee under 
state law and eligible for unemployment in- 
surance. But to change the common-law defini- 
tion of an employee, could have far-reaching 
consequences. Employers would be taxed on 
commissions paid to agents, newsboys, door- 
to-door peddlers, and others obviously in the 
self-employed category. If they are to be 
placed under Social Security, Fair Labor 
Standards, and other laws, then what about 
dealers and distributors—especially exclusive 
dealers and exclusive distributors? The ques- 
tion is not as simple as it sounds. It is further 
complicated by other legal considerations. 
Perhaps the solution lies in the administration 
of these laws, rather than in the laws them- 
selves. There are many ways, short of tamper- 
ing with common law, to give commission sales- 
men a square deal without opening the gate 
so wide that business would be thrown into a 
tailspin. There is nothing the matter with the 
existing laws that impartial administration 


cannot fix.—J.C. A. 
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